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say ; but can only regret that many a gallant less deserv- 
ing of ladies’ regards, was more favoured than the count. 

We are not certain, however, but that his ill-success 
partly arose from a secret contempt, felt rather than seen, 
which he entertained against his friends of both sexes. 
He had spent much time in the gayest Italian cities, and 
had contracted a partiality for their fashions, and more 
refined tone of intercourse. With the ladies of Italy he 
had been avowedly a favourite ; and their style of beauty 
and conversation prepared him for the distate which he 
felt for his countrywomen. 

The graces of civilization had not as yet rendered the 
Louvre equal to the Italian courts in politeness; and De 
Quelus, upon his return, being gifted in a superior de- 
gree with the accomplishments of the land of his sojourn, 
became a reformer, and gained obloquy thereby, rather 
than admiration. 

The festival was, indeed, the occasion of his first ap- 
pearance among the gay creatures of the court, since the 
fatal journée de Coutras. The wounds received in at- 
tempting to rescue De Joyeuse, had forced the count to 
remain many months ‘in retirement at his estates; and 
which he had only quitted to attend the assembly of the 
States, having been elected a deputy by the noblesse of 
Languedoc, who were, like himself, favourable to the 
reigning dynasty. 

The chief idea or image present to the mind of De 
Quelus, was his own trim person, in the adorning and 
taking care of which consisted his principal study. Not 
that the outward form of flesh and blood which glittered in 
hall and bower to the admiration of beholders, was che- 
rished by its owner to the entire forgetiulness of the spi- 
ritual portion of his nature ; but mental accomplishments 
were cultivated not for the sake of displaying an elegant 
mind, but on account of the bodily grace which accom- 
panied their outward volitions. ‘The body in fact was 
not complete without a mind which could direct it har- 
moniously. 

Even military renown was of inferior importance to 
the ambition of a graceful carriage, and a person comme 
il faut. The count had been laughed at by D’Usez and 
her train for his pale complexion ; but though he secretly 
despised the duchess, yet vanity, like ambition and other 
feelings of the same generic character, is forced to seck 
its food in the smiles of contemned inferiors; so our 
knight of the fanciful cuirass resolved to remedy the im- 
puted fault. Hardy exercise imparts a healthy glow to 
the complexion, said the count:—and he joined the 
gaudy armament of De Joyeuse. But the stern pike- 
men of the Huguenot army dispelled the flattering vision 
of roseate cheeks; De Quelus exiled himself from the 
Louvre for a while in despair, and now presented him- 
self at Blois with his usual pale Italian hue. 

The air of the lively Coranto had just ceased, and thc 
guests were quitting the arena of the dance, when our 
knight of three orders found himsclf entangled in the 
meshes of D’Usez’s wit. Unawares, he had dropped into 
a little circle, consisting of the duchess, the Marshal De 
Biron, Mademoiselle D’Entragues, D’Espernon and his 
giddy wife, and Alphonso De Corso, an Italian gentle- 
man, a follower of his countrywoman, Catherine. 

“ Nay, monseigneur, do not run away,” cried madame, 
“we were but just now talking of your absence from 
our despairing eyes.” 

“ Yes!” added the forward Estragues ; “ and we liken- 
ed you to a gueldres-rose.” 

“What! afraid?” exclaimed Alphonso, staying the 
departing count. 

“Tam not afraid, as you facetiously express yourself 
in the brevity of your country’s wit,” cried De Quelus; 
“but madame collects her power as boys do snow—so 
let it content her—the ball will be increased during my 
absence—I will bear the shower manfully when next we 
meet.” 

De Corso was about to reply, when a slight buzz of 
voices was heard near the hall-door; and upon the 
friends of D’Usez looking in that direction, they beheld 
a lady entering the hall, who immediately attracted all 
eyes to hersclf. Such an enshrinement of simplicity in 
a form so sweetly voluptuous, they had never seen be- 
fore. The fair unknown’s dress was much simpler than 
the rich display of her compeers; here care seemed to 
have been directed to her hair only, which was inter- 
mixed with gems glittering in their shady element; she 
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was in company with another of long standing at the 
court, and whose polished air contrasted strongly with 
the perceptible provincial bearing of her companion. 

A smile of triumph sat on the lips of De Quelus, 
which D’Usez perceived as she turned to her own circle 
after watching the course of the fair comet. There was 
some asperity in the tone with which she addressed the 
fastidious noble. 

“ Well, monseigneur, you seem to have recovered your 
self-possession : may we know the method of your cure ?” 

“As simple as myself, madame,” replied the count, 
“7 was indulging in a mere suggestion, whether the 
crescent-moon be not jealous of the evening-star.”’ 

“The crescent-moon, count,” retorted the duchess, 
“fears no stars, and is obnoxious only to the gloomy 
clouds which lurk about her sky, threatening moon, stars, 
and every thing else that is bright.” 

“ And yet one cannot call monseigneur gloomy,” ob- 
served D’Entragues, in her pert malicious style, breaking 
the veil of D’Usez’s metaphor, “ with those diamonds on 
his breast. If he be, indeed, a cloud, he is one turned 
inside out.” 

This abrupt remark of the provincial dame produced a 
general laugh in the circle, which made De Quelus very 
angry; and he smiled as openly as the close contact of 
his double row of teeth would allow him. 

De Biron, who had been watching the stranger lady 
during this contention, and who was now approaching 
near their group, said— 

“T must speak to the fair Areadian, and enquire what 
news from Arcady or the vale of ‘Tempe. She wants but 
a spear to be @'Thessalian huntress, or Dian herself.” 

“ T wish she had one,” exclaimed D’Entragues, “ you, 
marshal, should set the fair huntress the task of encoun- 
tering that savage lion,” (the malicious speaker jooking, 
while speaking, at De Quelus) “ now showing his teeth.” 

De Biron was disappointed, however, for the Cardinal 
Du Perron, and a Polislt nobleman in a dress trimmed 
with rich fur, engaged the lady in conversation, ‘The 
count meanwhile retreated from the presence of his 
friends that he might gaze in silence on the rustic 
beauty; he would gladly have learned her name, but 
asking such a question of any one was to the fastidious 
noble a proceedure too vulgar for his refined taste ; he felt 
that he could look upon her till he had read her title, 
fortune, and feelings in her face. Yet was she a simple 
maiden deficient in the courtly ezse which the count so 
highly prized. 

* Ah! De Quelus has left us,” exclaimed the duchess, 
“he is as morose as De Bouillon in his penitential robe, 
and deprived of a dinner.” 

“ Poor De Bouillon has just died at Geneva, among the 
heretics,” said D’Espernon, ‘and left his sister heiress 
of the sovereign dukedom ; a rare prize for some of our 
friends! the bad Calvinistic fare must have killed 
him.” 

“ He was as effeminate in his eating as De Quelus in 
dress,” observed the marshal. “ Our brave count, as I 
ain told by a gentlemen from Languedoc, since the reco- 
very of his wounds, frightened the peasantry by riding 
about in the hooded penitential sack, to preserve his 
complexion from the tanning power of his country’s sun. 
My friend once met him thus apparelled, riding at full 
speed, followed by his dogs; and a first impression of the 
strange vision was derogatory to the priesthood. He 
fancied the rider a poor monk, who had taken a gentle- 
man unawares; having seized his jewelled cap, and 
placed it over his own cowl; and that upon running 
away also with his horse, he was pursued by its master’s 
hounds.” 

“ By the fanciful shape of his boot,” replied De Biron, 
amid a roar of laughter. 

The conversation was at this moment interrupted by a 
flourish of trumpets which announced the entry of their 
majesties ; Valois escorting his royal parent, attended by 
a train of ladies and courtiers. The queen had thrown 
aside her plain sable dress, and was arrayed in a vest- 
ment of cloth of gold, a present from the grand seignior 
to the French ambassador at Constantinople, and by the 
latter presented to his royal mistress. It was overlaid 
by an arabesque pattern, formed entirely of precious 
stones, which catching the reflection of the many can- 
delabras and ornamented lamps, made her almost too 
dazzling for eyes to look on; her hair was ornamented in 
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the fashion of the age with brilliant gems—and in front» 
above the forehead—by a star of large diamants. 

Instantly conversation was suspended—all the guests 
bowed to their majesties, who advanced to the middle of 
the saloon. As the company stood, awafting the royal 
inovements, one of the pages in the rear was nearly up- 
set by Chicot, who came bouncing into the hall; and 
after surveying, with looks of astonishment, the position 
of the guests—tor the entry of the royal party had fixed 
them like so many statues afler the first salutation—he 
began a slow fantastic dance, kissing his hand to every 
lady as he passed by, till accidentally perceiving De 
Quclus, he paused with a look of admiration at the ele. 
gant figure of the noble, and after bowing profoundly, 
surveyed his own habiliments and rather awkward per. 
son, with a despairing shake of the head. 

But presently he seemed to gather courage, and com. 
menced adjusting himself @ la Quelus, by throwing aside 
his thick hair—drawing tighter round his throat the col- 
lar of a pink doublet—undoing his sash, and tying it 
ifresh, to the infinite mirth of the guests, after the man- 
ner of the count, whose person he looked at, as if it were 
a mirror. But when his eye caught the jewelled dove 
glittering on the breast of the noble, he clapped his hand 
to kis own bare doublet, and turning round, cast a piteous 
look toward Valois. He again surveyed the count, and 
after another niclancholy shake of the head, retreated 
backward, incessantly bowing to his model—who took 
the whim in excellent humour, and without flinching, 
which quite disarmed the ridicale—till he was close to 
her majesty, whom he would certainly have borne down 
with all her splendour, had not the little frolicsome page, 
whom he had previously run against, placed himself on 
his hands and knees behind the jester. ‘The fool was 
tumbled over, and lay on his back, sprawling at the 
queen’s feet. 

Roars of laughter, in which royalty joined, followed 
the discomfiture of Chicot, who arose in a bad humour, 
and slunk aside, but the little page ran afier him; and 
pointed, first, at the disordered rosette on the jester’s 
shoe, and then at the trim feet of the count. Chicot 
turned angrily upon his tormentor; but the malicious 
boy lifted up both hands to his curly head, and taking a 
flaxen lock in each, drew them out so as to represent 
the symbolic ears of a fool’s crest; and after jerking his 
head from side to side in derision, he put one foot on the 
other, and executing a neat twirl, ran away from the ire 
of Chicot, and screened himself in the ample folds of her 
majesty’s train. 

This attack, after his own fashion, was too much for 
the stomach of the jester, and he retired silently to re- 
gain his courage and mirth. 

As had been remarked by De Rosny, there was a 
change in the appearance of Valois; a mysterious de- 
portment, seemingly the result of a feeling which allow- 
ed its possessor no repose; it evinced its activity by 
frequent and abrupt glances; these were succeeded by 
fits of absence, in which he disregarded the attention of 
the courtiers. ‘The splendour by which he was envi- 
roned seemed irksome to him; though at intervals, he 
laughed immodcrately, and at the most trifling objects. 
By the court, these symptoms were traced in part to their 
right source; they were regarded as demonstrations of 
humiliated pride in having been driven from his capital, 
mingled with reflections on apparent evil yet to come, 

But his friends did not search deep enough; they had 
not the penetration of the Huguenot envoy; and ima- 
fined only the disorder of the passion, pride, when, in- 
deed, a chorus of demons were plotting within his soul. 
Even Catherine was deceived; she could not attribute 
any daring scheme to the mild superstitions Henry, now 
that he sat again under theese Iter and influence of her 
active will. But whatever might be working within hia 
mind, he did not make the queen-mother a confidant; 
from which omission, we may presume he thought she 
would have thwarted his policy. 

The guests after awhile resumed dancing; in the 
midst of which entered the Baron De Rosny and his 
friend De Grammont, both seemingly much pleased with 
some secret source of delight. Heedless of the attention 
which they attracted to themselves by their marked dif. 
ference of apparel, and carriage to the courtlier guests, 
the subtle baron crossed the hall talking rapidly to the 





count, as though they were in the conncil-chamber; 
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while De Grammont, who was much taller, bent do 


wn | political matters, and spoke his miné more readily than] ence or approach of some dreadful calamity ; a royal 
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in the attitude of listening; his rough military aspect | would at all times have become a servant of Catherine,! headache or fainting-fit, or mayhap, the busy calm which 


and determined expression bringing to the memory of 
the male portion of the company the stern encounter at 
Coutras. Their position at Blois, as agents of Navarre, 
could not be concealed; for, although chosen deputies to 
the States, yet the rumour of certain conferences soon 
got wind, and further concealment was useless. ‘To the 
surprise of the company, and the laughter of D’Usez, 


who said they must be suffering under the delusion of 


believing the diall to be her majesty’s cabinet, they walk- 
ed straight to the queen, with whom they were engaged 
in earnest conversation. 

During the colloquy, Father Roquelaure, presuming 


upon his laical character of envoy from the Queen of 


Navarre, ventured to insinuate his giant-height into the 
hall of gaicty. As soon as he was espied, there ensued 
almost a round of applause—certainly a noise of grect- 
ing, of which he could not but be sensible—but nowise 
daunted, the cordelier strode over the space which had 
but now echoed the steps of the light bounding feet of 
beauty, and joined D’Espernon and the marshal. 

But he was soon surrounded by the ladies, who eagerly 
demanded the latest news trom D’Usson, and every par- 
ticular connected with the Queen of Hearts; whose do- 
minion over the fashions of the era was now assumed by 
her friend D’Usez. 

Roquelaure was at first extremely cireumspect in his 
replies, and spoke very guardedly of the conduct of the 
Queen of Navarre; but one question stimulated another 
—one reply necessitated a second, and he was gradually 
drawn into a history which he would fain have omitted. 
Bat the well-timed ft ittery ov the fair creatures around 
him—the ready laugh and accordant smile which cehoed 


his replies, threw him off his guard; and, forgetful that} 


the old governor of D’Usson was at Blois, seeking re- 
dress for the forcible acquisition of the fortress, he pro- 
ceeded to depict the misfortunes of the marquis in so 
ludicrous a light, that all were convulsed with laughter. 
To such a degree was he urged on by the subtle courtiers 
and their fair coadjutors, that he forgot the due distine- 
tion between right and wrong, and fairly praised the 
Baron De Nevailles for his ability. 

“ Yes!” exclaimed he, in reply to a remark of D’En- 
tragues, “ he is the cleverest man in France !” 

“ He is a foul cheat and a heretic! and yet not many 
degrees worse than yourself!” shouted a voice, which 
the cordelier, to his dismay, recognised to be that of the 
Marquis De Ceeuvres. 

Consternation was visible in the features of Roque- 
laure, who was now alarmingly convineed of his impru- 
dence, and overheated excitation; but to his malicious 
auditors, who had gradually wrought him to this state, 
the contretemps was accounted a happy and ludicrous 
incident. 

When a crowd of patient listeners hears the voice of a 
rival orator, or charlatan, or demagogue, beyond the 
limits of their close circle, so greatly do they become 
prepossessed of the desire of giving every competitor a 
fair chance, that the section nearest the new aspirant 
invariably opens, and brings the two rivals into collision. 
So was it in the present instanee,—and Roquelaure found 
himself face to face with the indignant Marquis De 
Cauvres. 

“Tf you wore not a garb of sanctity, Father Hypo- 
crite,” cried the marquis, “ you should answer your 
chuckling laughter with a death-rattle in your throat.” 

“ Monsieur le Marquis!” cried De Biron, “ you torget 
that you are in the presence of the Queen of France.” 

“Ido! Ido! marshal!” said De Cauvres, “ but her 
majesty would pardon me! I am calm! I will await 
a juster triumph than threatening this wicked cordelier.” 

The marquis, who was the most loyal of subjects, was 
so inoved by the appeal of the marshal, that he smothered 
his anger, and listened with apparent patience to an apo- 
logy from the monk, who endeavoured, with the aid of a 
considerable share of rhetoric, to exculpate himself from 
any co-operation in the assumption of the fortress; but, 
however necessary this harangue might be for his own 
vindication, it was not listened to with half so much 
pleasure as his previous narrative. 

The cordelier, who liad fared as ill as Chicot, retired 
equally discomfited from the arena of contention. While 
the marquis, who was now joined by the fair unknown— 
no other than his daugliter Gabrielle, who had remained 
secluded in the palace till this evening—became the 
centre of attraction, which the old noble cruelly took 
advantage of, to tell many a stale anecdote of the first 
Francis and his gay court. But men might readily shut 
their ears while gazing on the graceful rose of Couvres, 

Afier awhile, the marguis, who had no great tact in 











insisted that there had been a civil war in the streets of 


blame the authorities. 

It was in truth at the commencement but a trivial 
affair, but might have grown, if De Biron had not luckily 
interposed the Swiss, into a scrious encounter. A troop 
of the king’s pages in their passage through the strects, 
met with several of the pages of the Protector of the 
League opposite the palace of justice! Angry, taunting 
words ensued, which were soon changed for the play of 
rapiers; the pages of the duke were reinforced by his 
partisans, and the fight was becoming general, when the 
marshal arrived, and dispersed the combatants. Both 
Guise and Valois were anxious that the matter should be 
hushed up, as such a paltry display of strength did not 
redound to the reputation of either; and especially as but 
one more day intervened before the meeting of the assem- 
bly. De Biron endeavoured to convince the marquis that 


‘|the contention was Leneath notice. 


“Ah! Monsieur le Marechal!” exclaimed De Coeu- 
vres, “T heard the tumult, and | was informed that 
many genticmen took part in the contest. All your 
friends now here, were, no doubt, engaged.” 

“ Not I, monsieur, I assure you,” said De Quelus, 
quickly ;—“ if it had happened two hours earlier, 1 
should have been glad of the morning exercise, but I 


the city that very day; for which he did not scruple to! 








never touch a rapier, if I can he!p it, after dinner.” 

“Tt must have been a troop of market-women sing- 
ing, which monseigneur heard as he lay in bed,” said 
Mademoiselle D’Entragues. 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed De Coauvres; “ market- 
women would not have sheltered themselves behind a 
breast-work of cabbages, which, L am told, t:e retainers 
of the Duke of Guise did in the market-place. Perhaps 
mademoiselle can inform me what women can know 
about the stratagems of warfare.” 

“Oh! more than you are aware of, monsieur !” cried 
De Biron, determined upon silencing the foolosh garrn- 
lous old noble, “ but ther? is this difference—men often 
venture in front of their breast-works, while women al 
ways keep close behind them.” 

This well-timed sally produced the intended effect ; 
the group were agitated with laughter ; and the Duchess 
D’Espernon, who had quitted the circle that she might 
gaze more closely at the pair of monsters, as she called 
them, who had engrossed the ear of majesty, now re- 
turnec to communicate to her friends that the notorious 
Baron De Nevailles, in propria persona, was at that in- 
stant in the palace, having just arrived from the coun- 
try south of the Loire with instructions from his liege 
the King of Navarre. 

“Thank Heaven! cried De Coeuvres, * IT will now 














charge the baron to his face !” 

“That you may do ina very short time, monsicur, ”| 
said the consort of D’Espernon, “ her majesty, who is 
jextremely anxious tu behold one so celebrated by his 
own party, has intimated a desire for his appearance in 
ithe hall, if he be not too much fatigued.” 

“Is he like Baron de Rosny?” asked D’Entragues, 
addressing De Couvres, who was evidently much ex- 
jcited by the news. 

“ These heretics are all alike, mademoiselle,” replied 
|the marquis, “either smooth-faced rogues, or grim-look- 
jing troopers. Quite wild beasts—cunning foxes or surly 

wolves—I assure you! Io Christian feeling at all in 
them—mere robber chiefs, whom it behoves good catho- 
lies to put dewn with a strong arm.” 

Expectation was at its height when it was known 
that the queen had invited the heretic envoy to her pre- 
sence ; all were desirous of seeing one who, in addition 
ito his services in the cause of the Huguenots, had won 
so much upon the friendship of the Queen of Navarre, 
as to be entrusted by her with the most important se- 
crets. Public fame had reported the baron to have pass- 
ed his life—or at least his youth, for he was not as yet 














advanced beyond the opening career of manhood—amony 
Genevese doctors, itinerant Huguenot preachers, and the 
rough unpolished partisans of the he:etic house of Bour- 
bon and Navarre. Can such an education have render. 
ed him aught but disagreeable to the voluptuous Mar- 
garet? was the question asked of each other by the 
courtiers of Valois. 

The dance was suspended—the music which floated 
from the adjoining saloon fell idly on the ear unlistened 
to—the guests disposed in groups over the entire extent 
of the hall, gradually drew near to majesty, that they 
might witness the expected exhibition. A spectator en- 
tering for the first time would have surmised the exist- 








ensues upon the receipt of unwelcome intelligence ;— 
the loss of a province or a kingdom. 

Madame D'Usez took her station by the side of Ca. 
therine, who was seated in a chair of state placed for 
her accommodation close against the tapestry which 
covered the entire extent of the wall. On her left hand 
sat Valois in a less ostentatious chair ; near him stood 
Villeroi, De Biron, and M. De Miron, the royal physi- 
cian; on the right hand of her majesty, and peeping 
over the shoulder of D’Usez, was seen the expressive 
features of the Princess de Condé, who looked upon the 
scene from her retreat, with the eyes of an artiste. 

Curiosity was strung to its utmost piteh, when Davila, 
with a fave more expressive than usnal, entered the hall, 
followed by the Navarrese ambassador and his friends, 
De Grammont and De Rosny, who had retired from the 
royal presence to escort him to the foot uf the throne, 
Whatever fatigue the functionary might have undergone 
in his journey, it had left no traces of its existence on 
the manly features which met the gaze of all eyes; 
neither had it been permitted to put in a languid plea 
for an ill-arranged habit and neglected person. The 
ambassador had been allowed time to array himself with 
the utmost care. He was dressed in a suit of black, 
clasping his handsome figure from throat to heel with 
the compactness of sartorial skill; nor was the sable 
colour allowed to deepen into a gloom unbefitting the 
occasion ; the laced frill around the neck—the dark sash 
of lace spangled with ornaments of jetty lustre—the 
sword-belt studded with diamonds, ard vying in bril- 
haney with a dagger worn at the side, both hilt and 
scabbard lustrous with the same rare stones—a kingly 
present to an ancestor of the ambassador—and _ the 
sword itself, with its shining hilt and sheath of velvet— 
rescued the person of monseigneur from the charge of 
gloom ‘ness. 

As he stepped gracefully across the saloon, it seemed 
as thongh the breath of all the guests was suspended— 
a calm, nnnatural yet impressive, reigned throughout— 
and silence was only broken by the echoing tread of the 
martial De Gramimoni, who strode after his light-heeled 
friend, as a jailer in the footsteps of one whose heart is 
light with newly-granted liberty. 

But the wonder, of which this silence had been the 
mute symbol, was of a sudden voice-gifted, and there 
arose a discordant chorus uf exclamations of surprise, 
which almost drowned the noise caused by the violent 
movement of her majesty, who rushed from her chair of 
state, 

When the momentary wonderment, and as it were 
confused vis‘on of the spectators had passed away, they 
beheld the ambassador kneeling before the queen, who 
seemed scarcely able to contain the violent emotions 
which agitated her frame, and which czused her to move 
rapidly tu and fro before the envoy. ‘The court, which 
had equal cause of wonder with its mistress, trembled 
for the safety of the kneeling suppliant, who was exposed 
to the threatened fury of a woman, whose anger was too 
great to allow her either to speak or stand still. 

The ambassador, without attempting to rise, present- 
ed his credentials to her majesty ; and De Biron, anxious 
to perforin a service to his tormer pro/égé, took the let- 
ter from his hands, and gave it to the queen. Darting 
a glance of anger at the envoy of Navarre, she snatched 
the paper from the marshal ; but had no sooner uttered 
the words: * Well-beloved baron,” than she flung it with 
scorr to the ground, and turning her back on the still 
kneeling noble, commenced talking earnestly to her son. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis De Cauvres, who, as he 
imagined, rightly understood the cause of this most 
bitter insult, approached her majesty with a heart almost 
overcome with gratitude. He bowed; and she ceased 
speaking to Valois. 

* Your majesty,” exclaimed the old governor, in a 
tone of deep-felt thankfulaess, yet ludicrous from its 
mistaken impulse ; * has made me the happiest of mor- 
tals. This, indeed, is compensation for my loss! But 
though his treacherous behaviour at D’Usson merits 
your anger—yet I pray you, now that my honour is sa- 
tisfied—that you will not forget his character as repre- 
sentative of the King of Navarre, whom I do not wish 
slighted for my sake !” 

Catherine looked at the marquis for a few moments 
with surprise—but her features gradually relaxed, and 
she burst into one of her habitual fits of excessive 
laug!ter. ' 

“For your sake! O mon Dieu!” cried the queen, 
when her emotion had in some degree subsided, 
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Laughter is contagivus, though it needed not the aid 
of sympathy to induce the gnests to follow the example 
of Catherine ; it was impossible to think for a moment 
of the vain error of Monsieur le Marquis without mirth ; 
it was equaliy impossible to behold his mingled aston- 
ishment and alarm at her majesty’s reply, without being 
as much convelsed as royalty. 

Valois, who beheld only an enemy of his enemy, in 
the person of the Baron De Nevailles, took pity on his 
humiliating posture, and commanded him to rise, and in 
order to wipe away, as much as possible, the disgrace 
he had suffered, entered into conversation with the baron. 

“ Behold our trasty councillor,” exclaimed Catherine, 
sarcastically.—t Our good friends must excuse our emo- 
tion on meeting with a long lost friend !” 

And with these words her majesty, after saluting De 
Nevailles haughtily, left the hall with her ladies. 

Notwithstanding the angry display of the queen, it 
was her pride which had been chiefly wounded, and 
which had caused the violent outburst of rage. It was 
not her interest to quarrel with Navarre or his friends 
at the present moment,—and the baron knew this as 
well as herself,—indeed, her critical position with the 


Leagners, caused her to be delighted with the idea of 


holding the Huguenots more closely in her grasp by the 
presence of the anticipated envuy—and had he gone 
through the ceremony of a private audience, it is possi- 
ble his reception would have been very different. 

But to meet in the face of the whole court the heretic 
Baron De Nevailles—and to discover at one glance that 
she had been duped and deceived—that her pretended 
adviser and councillor, the adroit Villa Franca, so pure 
in his religious faith, so bound up in the interests of his 
roya! mistress, and so deeply in her confidence—was the 
same individual with the noted enemy of the catholics, 
the daring abettor in the escape of Navarre, and one of 
the heroes of Coutras—was wormwood. Either herself 
or the baron must be humiliated—ané to permit him to 
come insolently to Blois, and outbrave her anger in her 
own palace, was not to be endured—the lightning of her 
rage vindicated her dignity, and though flashing indig- 
nantly, and as it were, beyond her control_—yet we 
should do injustice to the temper of our lady of the 
Louvre, were we to affirm that to have silenced it was 
beyond her power. Quick as the passage of light, the 
thoughts which we have slowly elaborated and detailed, 
passed through her mind, when ler eyes first encounter- 
ed the figure of Villa Franca. 

She retired to her cabinet to ponder on the extraor- 
dinary occurrence which had befallen her, with its re- 
mote and immediate consequences, while De Nevailles 
was forczd to undergo a tedious ordeal at the hands of 
his former friends, both fair and masculine, and to whom, 
in the presence of the amused Valvis, he was obliged for 
peace-sake to narrate at length sundry portions of his 
adventures subsequent to his flight from the Louvre, in 
addition to the motives which induced him to flee. As 
he sought his chamber, he was met by the well-known 
face of the usher, and conducted to the cabinet of her 
majesty, where, in the presence of De Biron, who was 
summoned for that purpose, he made a full confession of 
his exploits, and received a free pardon for his deceptive 
delinquencies in consideration of the fidelity with which 
he had preserved the secrets of the house of Valois—not 
the least of which was the double employment of our old 
friend Nicholas Poulain. 

—_—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Fasse 'e ciel que tout ce beau trafic 

Que remuez pour Je repos public, 

Comme mon feu ne se tourne en fumeée! 
Je vous dirai que jugement je fais 

De nos E:ats—c’est une masquerade, 

Ou les plus grands s‘entredonnent cassade, 
Feignans voutoir du bien publi la paix. 

a ® * * *. * 


Pref, dans Blo's vous y voyez merveille, 
. Mais quant a moi je uy voy qu'un chaos. 
PasQuieR. 

However great the shock of surprise which Catherine 
experienced in beholding once more the insinuating 
Villa Franca ; yet she was not yet fully aware of the 
extent to which the Huguenots—whom her majesty was 
retaining by fair speeches and promises never intended 
to be fulfilled unless necessity forced their accomplish- 
ment—were practising their hidden policy beneath her 
roof. Could she have penetrated the intimacy which 
subsisted between De Rosny and Roquelaure, she would 
have been convinced of the trath, that those who de- 
ceive most, are often themselves deceived when they 
least expect it; and in quarters where they imagine 


they are exercising the influence of a subtle mind over 
ignorance or honourable independence. Or could she 
have recognised, in the humble companion of Roque- 
laure, the chief of the Huguenots; could she have known 
that Father Anselm, ostensibly one of the brotherhood 
to whom the agent of the Queen of Navarre belonged, 
and who had been—as Roquelaure affirmed—drawn from 
his convent to act as secretary to our giant friend, was 
the hero of Coutras himself, we fear that a close confine- 
ment would have again been the lot of his majesty ; and 
that neither generosity nor policy would have intervened 
in his favour. 

When Catherine requested of the Baron De Rosny that 
the forces of the Huguenots should be held in readiness 
to march to the aid of Valois, if an emergency should 
arise, and which the violence of the Leaguers assembled 
at Blois rendered’very probable, Navarre told his friends, 
that he would himself repair thither, that he might be 
at hand to assist the court, and assert his own rights 
with respect to the succession. : 

It was the reverse of prudent, to attempt to carry into 
execution such a freak, but he was so bent on the ad- 
venture, that De Rosny was forced to submit. And 
there was a show of reason in his argument, that affairs 
might take such a turn, that his own appearance at the 
assembly of the States, as Duke de Vendome, might be 
essential to the establishment of his claim to the throne 
of France on the demise of Valois. 

But the arguments made use of by the Bourbon to 
justify his romantic journey to Blois were specious and 
deceptive, and intended only to conceal his real motives, 
which it is necessary for the consistency of his conduct 
that we should reveal. 

It had been his fortune, or misfortune, to meet wih 
Gabrielle on her return to D’Usson from a visit at Is- 
soire ; and some trifling service which he rendered at 
the ford of the Allicr established their intimacy. The 
monarch, attended only by several of his train, was uan- 
known to the fair D’Estrées, but the passion which he 
conceived for her, induced him to declare his rank, ae- 
companied with protestations of affection which shocked 
the lacy, unable to resolve the inconsistency of a prince 
professing attachment at a first interview ; nor how one 
so famed for his chivalry and honour could insult her 
with the offer of what he had it not in his power to 
bestow. 

But Navarre, whose warmth of temperament was such 
that a short hour sufficed to render him a despairing 
lover, was not to be baffled by an obstacle which he had 
previously determined to remove. Fle explained to the 
lady that Margaret was indifferent to the union which 
had been forced upon her—that his own councillors de- 
sired the divorce of a marriage which would blight the 
prospects of the kingdom of Navarre—and that as ru- 
mour had already reported his consort to have quitted 
the court of her mother, she would gladly acquiesce in 
the proposal of a divorce : a measure, he added, she had 
long earnestly desired during their sojourn at the Louvre. 

To these representations G.briclle would have given 
but little heed, had she not been prepossessed in favour 
of the handsome prince, and in the charm of a meeting 
which wore the air of romance. She consented en their 
parting in the valley beneath D’Usson, that she would 
see him again, if it were only for the purpose of his ex 
hibiting the proofs of his intended divorce from Marga- 
ret, and that his honour might be thus made clear to the 
lovely chatelaine. That she kept her word—that their 
confidence grew daily —the vision which Jean La Roche 
beheld from the ladder, is sufficing proof. 

Nothing was more opportune to the wishes of Navarre 
than the arrival of Margaret at D’Usson ; yet to Gabri- 
elle it was a matter of self-1eproach that she was enter- 
taining, as a lover, the husband of the queen. ‘The 
forcible possession of the fortress, however, changed the 
feelings of its former mistress, who did not now check 
her emotions of secret triumph over the boast of the 
Louvre: the hospitality of her father had been outraged 
—but what a triumph! when the day arrived which 
would place the crown of Navarre on the head of his 
daughter. 

The almost forgotten track to the summit of the rock 
was the path by which the Huguenot leader gained the 
bower of his sweet mistress ;—but who could paint the 
alarm of the lovers when the head of the arquebusier 
was seen peeping through the lattice, and his voice heard 
jarringly on their pleasant discourse ? 

But when the peasant-clad prince looked down, aud 
beheld the number of the troop below—and Gabrielle, 
who flew to the window, half conscious that her father 





was at hand, heard his voice in angry expostulation with 











La Roche—both Navarre and the lady were at their 
wits’end. No time was to be lost—it was essential to 
the honour of the lady that the old soldier’s eye-sight 
should be accounted deceptive—and the prince was hid- 
den ere the marquis gained the chamber of his daughter. 

De Ceeuvres, as we have shown, was imposed on suc. 
cessfully. After De Nevailles had left the marquis with 
his friends, the old noble was obliged to declare to such 
of the troops below as were still alive, the unfortunate 
result of the attempt: commending them to return to 
the valley. When he retired to rest, Navarre was re- 
leased from his place of concealment ; a temporary lad- 
der constructed ; and the prince escaped by the way he 
had entered. 

The negotiations which subsequently ensued between 
himself and his queen, realised the hopes he had so much 
at heart; and when intelligence arrived that De Ca@uvres 
and his daughter were at Blois, life became wearisome, 
ull he had gained an opportunity of seeing her once 
more with the happy news of his speedy release. 

Thus was the obscure Father Anslem, the cordelier 
monk, in the presence of his Huguenot friends, a warrior 
and a prince, scheming future conquests, and planning 
new designs against his enemies ;--in the presence of 
Gabrielle, a lover awaiting the happy hour to throw 
himself and his fortunes at her feet. 

When the Baron De Nevailles, on the morning sub- 
sequent to his humiliating reception, related to the Count 
De Gramment and his politic friend the fruits of his pri- 
vate interview with the queen, they were overjoyed at 
the favourable result of the conference ; aad im return 
for this piece of good news acquainted him with the 
quality ef the humble secretary of Father Roquelaure. 
“Ah! you did wrong to allow his majesty to come 
hither,” exclaimed the favourite of Catherine, “ the cap- 
tivating scenes which mect his eyes in this gay abode, 
will bring on the old fit of luxury and sloth. I doubt 
not you have had trouble enough to restrain him within 
the limits of ecclesiastical demeanour, and the close se- 
erecy which perfurce must be adopted to prevent his 
well-known face from being recognised.” 

“In God’s will! he is all our own,” cried De Gram- 
mont. 

“Is Madame De Sauves at Blois ?”’ asked De Ne- 
vailles. 

“For a young man, you are the most suspicious I 
ever met with,” exclaimed De Rosny rather sharply— 
seeing that the baron was not inclined to put faith in 
the good character of his lieve. * Madame De Sauves 
is at Blois, monseigneur! Here in the palace, actively 
intriguing, as I have discovered, but only for the further- 
ance of the plots of the Leaguer Guise, whose creature 
she now is.” 

* And does her majesty know of it?” asked the ba- 
ron, smiling. 

“ It is the common talk,” replied De Rosny, “I spoke 
of it to her—and she laughed, and said that Guise might 
as well look through a sieve as into the magic mirror of 
De Sauves’ pretty faee, fur Madame D’Usez had in- 
structed the Duchess D’Espernon, née Comtesse Can- 
dales, to disclose fictitious intelligence to De Sauves, 
which would mislead the protector.” 

“TI begin to feel already at home,” said De Nevailles. 
turning on his heel ;—* so you are in the confidence of 
our lady of the Louvre.” 

* Even so,” replied De Rosny, “ but where will this 
end?” 

* Ah !” exclaimed the Count De Grammont. 

“ T have often thought of you, count, amid these plot- 
tings,” said De Nevailles in a jocular mood ;—* but are 
they not preferable to the cruelty which formerly cha- 
racterised the proceedings of the cou:t? think only of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, a name which makes 
the blood run cold in the veins of our honest burgesses 
of Rochelle! Ah! and what quiet modes our lady of 
the Louvre and her son Charles adopted to get rid of a 
troublesome gentleman of the court—a pretender to the 
favour of Mademoiselle Elizabeth, or her sister, our 
gracious Queen of Navarre! How different since the 
peaceful Henri de Valois succecded to the sceptre of his 
fierce brother. 1 would as soon have trusted myself to 
the waters of Biscay in a cooper’s tub, a8 have come 
within the clutehes of Catherine, if Charles, of happy 
memory, had been alive. Now every thing is decided 
by expediency and without violence, unless it be abso. 
lutely necessary. I am of more use alive than dead to 
the Queen of France, therefore I still exist. If the hero 
of St. Bartholomew had been living and in the saloon, 
when I entered, he would have frowned, hung his head 
on one side, like an idiot, as was his custom when any 
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person or event displeased him, whispered a few words 
to a complaisant noble—and ere the next day’s san illu- 
mined the roof of the chateau, my corse would have been 
discovered on the staircase, er in the gardens, or, if de- 
ceney were the whiin of the moment, floating down tLe 
Loire.” 

“ You speak truly,” said De Grammont, “T heard one 
ask this morning if you were yet placed in custody— 
and upon the questioner receiving a rep!y in the nega- 
tive, he said Viileroi bad grown dilatory.” 

Then followed a mutual explanation of their respective 
views, with respect to tie policy to be adopted towards 
Catherine, to force her to fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty which she had herself proposed to the Huguenots. 
De G-ammont showed himsell’ ex: essively angry at the 
continual delays which occurred. 

“She will wait till the opening of the States, ere she 
signs a vingle article,” said De Nevailles, “and if she 
can make tavourable terms with Guise, even ut the sa- 
crifice of ourselves, we shall assuredly be sent back to 
the place we came from—that monseigneur may rely 
on—but you may trust to the pride and strength of the 
protector that he will not submit to conditions, unless 
such as would be humiliating, beyond endurance, to the 
court. It will be a death-strugyle ! but bear with her 
majesty’s character. My policy has ever been that of 
the creeping ivy, which pliantly bends out of its course 
to humour every excrescence and projection of the tree it 
embraces, yet glides into the hollows and curves, from 
which it eannot be displaced without injury to the trank. 
This is the secret of my power—the secret of my being 
at this moment free.” 

* We expect much from your presence, baron,’ 
De Rosny, “ but let us now seek Father Anselin.” 

Roquelaure was lodged in the northern angle of the 
chateau; in a pleasant chamber which overlooked a por- 
tion of the city, and the woods which skirted tle road 
to Paris. 

Here, in a deep-bayed window, was to be secn the 
cordelier’s secretary busily engaged in writing to his 
friends; and here we must leave De Rosny and his 
brother-agents to canvass with their leader the course 
to be pursucd on the morrow, at the opening of the 
States, 


’ said 


—<>_— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


O wretched land, if his outrageous pride, 
His craeli and uniempred wilfulnesse, 
His deep dissembiing showes of false pretence, 


Should once attaiue the crowne——— 
- * » * * 


Who seeth not now how many rising mindes 

Do feede their thoughts, with hope to reach ar alme? 
And who will not by force attempt to wine 

So great a gaine that hope perswades to have ? 


Gorsopvc. 


The ensuing morn saw the Duke of Guise, like a 
skilful general, marshaling his forces for the dreaded 
battle. He was confident in his own strength; but 
there was enough of danger in the artful mancuvring 
of Catherine, as well as in the loyalty which yet retain. 
eda hold in the hearts ef many of the deputies, to in- 
spire him with a prudential fear for the result; an ap- 
prehension sufficiently strong to cause him to neglect 
nothing which might operate in his favour without in- 
sniring either himself or his followers with distrust. 

‘The protector of the League was now in the very ze- 
nith of his power. Did he desire a court? A train of 
nobles in semblance of royalty? Behold the dignitaries 
of the church; archbishops, cardinals, lordly abbots, and 
influential preachers crowded his levee! Did he desire 
an army? Behold the numerous band of nobles who 
tendered their lives and fortunes in his cause, or to speak 
more correctly, in their own! When the busy thoughts 
which crowded his soul, allowed a short interval of re- 
pose—a moment’s breathing time to look into himself— 
and also to look around and survey the base of that 
power, of which he was the apex—the summit of the 
pyramid—he felt more than mortal, a demi-god, a supe- 
rior influence, to which even the church bowed lowly— 
a Jupiter tonans, issuing forth his dread bolts to exter- 
minate the olden corrupt Saturnial dynasty of France. 

His very wishes were anticipated; the glance of his 
eye sought after, as though its gaze were healsome to 
the infirmities of humanity. He moved abroad in a 
circle of friends, who supported him as the rich setting 
of the ring encircles the gem. 

His chief partisan was the Archbishop of Lyons, a hot- 
headed prelate, who had been preferred by the queen- 
mother, and now repaid the debt of gratitude by attempt- 


‘Jits illustrious owner of the bright eyes which followed 





ing to deprive her son of his birthright. It was the joim 
care of the prelate with the Chevalier D’Aumale te 
ascertain the sentiments of each deputy of the ‘Tiers 
Etat ; and they had the gratifying task of reporting t 
the protector, that a majority of the deputies was dis. 
posed to support him to the extent of his ambition. 

With such a formidable engine at command, Guise 
had nought to fear ; and he arrayed hiinself in his garb 
of office, as grand master of the palace, with a deJight 
which he had never felt before. The toil of ambition 
leaves its victim bat little time to reflect on his own 
greatness, or to sun himself in the paradise of his own 
power; ere he has gained the summit of the elevation 
for which he has laboured, fresh difficulties present them- 
selves in his path; glimpses of distant glades and shady 
bowers, as the chariot of his destiny hurries on its course, 
is all that he reaps for his labour—and the car of triuinph 
at length reaches the shores of the waters of oblivion, 
just as the hero is asking himself whether the goal of 
happiness be yet won! 

Yet Henry of Lorraine felt one hour of unmixed plea- 
sure ere he descended to the hostile arena of political 
strife. He was in his dressing closet. The sun threw 
its slant beams on the rich cloak of dark velvet, which 
had often graced his manly form, and which reminded 


him in his path—he heard the stir and the tumult of the 
lordly feet which paced the hall, and his bosom heaved 
with pride as he thought of the haughty prelates who 
bowed obsequious to his will—his ears were greeted 
with the neighing of steeds, the clang of the martial 
clarion, the shouts of the multitude—and the blood 
flowed gaily through his veins, as though it had been 





nourished with celestial food. 

The grand master of the palace of the kings of France, 
surrounded by his most faithful adherents, met the hu-| 
miliated monarch at the principal entrance of the Cha-! 
teau de Blois, and conducted him to the detached edifice 
in the court-yard of the castle, where the deputics had 
been summoned to meet their colleagues. 

While the heralds are marshaling the illustrious visit-| 
ers, let us, with the reader’s permission, show him the | 
interior. The hall of the States was a spacious chamber 
of quadrangular shape, its width scarcely one third of 
the length. ‘The entrance was beneath a gallery. On 
the opposite side, at a considerable distance from the 
wall, stood a range of pillars which supported the roof; 
these were covered from the ceiling to the floor with 
violet-coloured velvet, sprinkled with fleur-de-lis of gold. 
Between the third and fourth pillars, much wider apart 
than the others, was a large dais or scaffold, on an eleva- 
tion of several steps; the centre occupied by anothe: 
ascent of a single step; here were placed the chairs o! 
Valois and the queen-mother. 

Beneath the dais was a space environed by a barrier 
several feet in height, within which were seats and 
benches for the deputies of the three estates. In the gal- 
lery, occupied by ladies, was an open window looking 
into the court-yard of the palace ; at this post stood an 
usher, who surnmoned each deputy successively from 
the crowd awaiting admission. He was received at the 
entrance of the barrier by the heralds of Dauphiny, Bre- 
tagne, Normandy, D’Alengon, and Valois, and by them 
handed over to the Sieurs De Rhodes and De Marles, 
masters of the ceremonies, who seated him in his allotted 
place. 

Every deputy had taken his seat ere a flourish of 
trumpets announced the entry of Valois and his royal 
parent, the grand master, and the chicts of the household. 
Instantly the clergy and the noblesse arose and continued 
standing, whilst the burgesses, to the same tune, dropped 
on their knees, from which they did not arise till royalty 
had seated itself. 

The coup d’eil of the assembly was the most imposing 
and august sight which France could present to her chil- 
dren. On the centre dais was seated the sovereign in 
his robes of state; on his right hand sat the queen ; in 
their rear stood the guard of two hundred gentlemen, 
armed with axes and formidable halberds; while on each 
side of their majestics, and kneeling on a cushion, was 
seen a herald habited in his tabard of velvet and gold. 

But the object of greatest attraction in the eyes of all 
beholders was the grand master, who sat in a chair on 
the lower dais with his back to their majesties, and his 
face towards the deputies. Beneath the scatfold was a 
table at which were seated the secretary Villeroi, with 
his fellow-labourers of the cabinet, Beaulieu and Revol. 
Beyond the barrier, the hall was crowded with the citi- 
zens of Blois and strangers; while the gallery was graced 
with the presence of the ladies of the court and the 


j skilful hand. 





foreign ambassadors, from the turbaned Turk and furred 








Pole to the proud envoy of England, who quartered his 
mistress’s arms with those of France. 

When all was silent and the business of the States 
about to open, the duke was observed to look slowly 
around the assembly, his eye glancing first at the ex- 
treme right, and travelling from deputy to deputy, as if 
to assure them by his firm and confident gaze that he 
expected each to do the duty to which he had privately 
pledged himself. It was the eye of a general measuring 
the strength of friends and foes; and as its owner, satis. 
fied with the scrutiny, threw himself back in his chair 
a smile of delight played over his lips. He then arose, 
and turning to Valois, declared the States to be opened. 

The monarch, who had been, successively, the chivalric 
Duke D’Anjou, the feeble King of Poland, the supersti- 
tious yet mild sovereign of France, the pedant and man 
of letters, the rhetorician and versifier, who amused him. 
self with the poets Pibrac and Ronsard, whilst the queen- 
mother was watching the growth of the infant League, 
now a terrible monster, arose with a pale face and agi- 
tated micn He narrated to the States an abstract of his 
own career; he showed the condition of the kingdom, 
when Providence had called upon him to assume the 
regal sway—he painted the condition and character of 
each party and faction which had disturbed the peace of 
his country; and as he dwelt on the arrogance and 
bigotry of the priesthood—the grasping oppression of the 
noblesse—the ignorance and monk-led fury of the com- 
monalty, his voice grew louder, his stature more erect, 
his thoughts bolder, and the style of his harangue more 
cloquent, satiric, and convincing. Indignation had lent 
him its power, and placed within his mastery the stored 
materials of a mind not deficient either in imagination or 
erudition. The assembly was astonislied—the partisans 
of Guise and the League looked at each other uneasily, 
apprehensive that the exposé of the monarch would rouse 
a hidden feeling in his favour—the clergy felt abashed, 


/and hung down their heads to conceal the vexation which 


troubled their hearts, thus laid open by a cunning and 
He concluded, amid the loud plaudits of 
his subjects beyond the barrier, and of those within the 
gallery, an harangue which for eloquence and skilful 
peroration and detail, had never becn approached, far less 
equalled, by any former scion of royalty. 

The silence which ensued was broken by the vehe- 
ment Archbishop of Lyons, who, stung with rage at the 
attack on his order, and alarmed at the prospect of re- 
turning loyalty, which it might effect, arose, and in a 
voice discordant and broken by passion, begged that his 
majesty would retract words spoken in the heat of dis- 
course; that if the discourse were allowed to go forth to 
is subjects in its present form, it would be the cause of 
endless confusion. 

“ If his majesty be asked to retract his words, it would 
have been far better if monseigneur and his friends had 
informed him beforehand what to say !”’ cried Catherine. 

Lyons replied arrogantly that he did not think her 
majesty bad any right to meddle with the business of the 
States—that it was contrary to the spirit of the Salique law. 

“If such were the spirit of the law,” rejoined the 
queen, with a look of contempt; “ where would have 
been your rochet? Was it not ourself, as regent of this 
kingdom, for his majesty’s lamented brother, who prefer- 
red you to your sce? If the law allow not our taking 
share in the councils of the State, your preferment must 
have been illegal and irregular! We should be sorry— 
very sorry !” continued Catherine, in a calm satiric tone, 
“that our good lieges of Lyons were deprived of mon- 
seigneur’s holy ministrations! Even the law itself would 
be blamed by his flock smarting under their irreparable 
loss !” 

The archbishop received the rebuke in silence; far 
other'vise was it with the furious and enthusiastic 
preacher, Lincestre, who arose in his place behind the 
prelates, and cried out in a loud voice— 

“ Glad as a martyr should I be, O queen! if the earth 
were to give way beneath the feet of the arch-promoters 
of heresy—the encouragers of the damnable Calvinists— 
aye—though I, a poor servant of the church, should not 
escape from the wicked tie which has bound me to the 
falling corruption !” 

“The simile is not appropriate, father!” said Cathe- 
rine,—“ say, rather, that you were a leech caught from 
stagnant ponds—that you stuck to the royal monarch of 
the Louvre until satiated by a rich abbey—but then, full- 
blooded, you fell away, loathing the giver of the bounty !” 

“@O! Evil day for France,’—ejaculated the preacher. 

“O! Evil day for the honour of French gentlemen, if 
they allow our presence to be thus insulted,” exclaimed 
Catherine. “ Messeigneurs!” continued she, addressing 
the assembly ; “ is this your foremost advocate ?” 
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This appeal had the desired effect, and the preacher 
was silenced. But this skirmishing was not to the taste 
of the protector. He resolved to settle the disputed 
point; and declared that it would accrue to the good of 
France if his majesty were permitted to give to the na- 
tion his speech, even as it was uttered, without the least 
alteration, so that all might read their sovereign’s mind ; 
the good catholic taking note with sorrow of the asper- 
sions thrown on those, who stood forward in the de‘ence 
of their faith; and the heretic gloating over the immu- 
nity and sanction which heresy would receive by the dis- 
comfiture of its enemies. 

“ Let France hear the grind master’s scheme of paci- 
fication !” cried Valois, giving to the protector the oppor- 
tunity he desired. 

The Duke of Guise, who had sat down at the con- 
clusion of his previous remarks, arose at the bidding of 
Valois, and casting a glance of triumph around the 
assembly, began an elaborate oration, laying down his 
premises very calmly, yet increasing in warmth as he 
proceeded, till having fully strung the hearts of friends in 
beating unison with his own, he launched out into a bold 
attack on the policy pursued by the Louvre—artfully, the 
while, picturing his own conduct, in the colour of a 
saviour of his country, and of his country’s religion. 
Having worked up the minds of the deputies by his clo- 
quence to the proper pitch, he proposed that the assembly 
should agree to an enactment, which alone could bring 
the nation to a peaceful and happy state, and which con- 
sisted of two primary and essential conditions :—that the 
decrees of the Council of Trent be received by France— 
and that Henry, Duke of Vendoine, and King of Navarre, 
be excluded from the succession. 

These articles were received by the assembly with 
loud tokens of assent. The archbishop, after exchanging 
glances with the protector, arose, and declared the neces- 
sity of another condition ;—that his majesty should ap- 
point a successor. 

To the dismay of Valois and the queen-mother, the 
proposal was received with deafening shouts. But the 
simple-minded Marquis De Ceeuvres, who had listened to 
the proceedings with great earnesiness, now arose to ask 
the protector and his clerical coadjutor, whom it was 
they desired should be appointed successor. ‘This homely 
question produced considerable laughter, but the duke 
evaded it by saying that he should live to see his majesty 
blessed with a noble consort, and he hoped a numerous 
line of princes; and that the article proposed was only a 
measure of precaution in case of failure of issue. 

“ And I hope so tuo,” replied the marquis, “ for I have 
been at Blois but a short time, yet | have heard from the 
mouths of many, that an illustrious lady, a friend of 
yours, monseigneur, keeps by her a pair of golden scis- 
sors, which she declares is to cut into shape his majesty’s 
tonsure, when he takes the vows.” 

This allusion to Montpensier created considerable 
mirth, and many a glance was bent upward to the gal- 
lery ; but the duchess was not present. 

“ How can the King of Navarre be excluded from the 
succession,” said Catherine, when the laughter had sub- 
sided, “ his right being so strongly based on the oldest 
law of the kingdom? Ask Monseigneur De Lyons if 
the Salique law of inheritance is to be violated.” 

This sarcasm nettled the archbishop exceedingly ;_ but 
Guise made a sign to him not to speak, and rising him- 
self, said,—* By these acts can he be excluded !’—and 
thereupon uttered a long string of charges both civil and 
religious, the chief of which were rebellion and heresy. 

“ But how are these to be proved in the absence of the 
accused ?” exclaimed Valois. 

“ There needs no proof,” replied Guise, amid the plau- 
dits of his friends; ‘“‘ every one now present, who fought 
at Coutras, has evidence sufficient to condemn him. 
Who will gainsay the treason and the heresy of the apos- 
tate Navarre ?” 

“T will!” shouted the Count De Grammont, rising in 
a fury: “I deny his treason! I fought at Coutras, and 
was grieved that I could not find the Duke of Guise on 
the field. And, I, now in the name of the Duke De 
Venddme, and King of Navarre, and Prince of Bearn, and 
whatever other titles he may possess—God be praised ! 
he is worthy of them!—protest against the passing of 
such an unjust law—and moreover, in the name of the 
King of Navarre, I challenge his accuser to a trial at 
arms !”’ 

“ Deo volente !” whispered De Rosny to his friend. 

“ Deo volente !” shouted the count. 

“The King of Navarre is a very prudent man,” said 
Guise, sarcastically, “ to stay at home, and send a deputy 
to fight his battles.” 





“ He shall wield his own lance!” cried De Gramn.ont. 


tone of sarcastic condescension, “ the fourteenth century 
has been long buried with our ancestors—tne stroke of a 
lance or sword cannot make a good eatholic out of a vile 
heretic, or even drive out the spirit of rebellion from a 
disaffected heart. The King of Navarre will be always 
the King of Navarre, and nothing higher is he capable 


of! The honest citizens of France have cast him off 


long since, and the enactment which we now propose 
passing, is but an echo of the sentiment which dwells in 
every true catholic’s breast!” 

“ For my own part, most illustrious prince,” said the 
Marquis De Ceeuvres, again rising, “* I would never obey 
a heretic on the throne of France; but I think the poor 
sinful King of Navarre ouglit to be invited to meet us, 
before we proceed to exclude him from the succession. 
Whether we have power to change the law or not, I be- 
lieve firmly, that if his majesty were brought from Ro- 
chelle, or whatever other abode of heresy he is now 
dwelling in, and were placed under the tuition of the 
holy cardinals and bishops now assembled, they would 
soon induce him to becoine a good catholic.” 

“ That old fool serves us more adroitly than all the 
wisdom of our cabinet,” said Catherine, in a whisper to 
her son. 

“ No better course could be followed than that proposed 
by monseigneur the governor of D’Usson,” said Valois 
aloud. “ Let us summon our cousin Navarre to the 
States.” 

“And for what!” exclaimed Guise, in an indignant 
tone:—*“ Is it, that he may again scandalise our faith by 
a second apostacy? Did he not prefess himself a con- 
vert to our holy faith till it suited his purpose to throw 
off the mask after the death of his late majesty, who 
would never have tolerated heresy in his palace? He- 


resy, as all our holy fathers have inculcated, is a rank 
’ 





poisonous weed that must be rooted out 
“Is this the way, monscigneur,” asked Catherine, in- 


terrupting the Protector of the League, ‘to heal the! 


wounds of the State ?” 


A mixed murmur of approbation and vehement disap- 


proval of the royul interruption followed the question of 


her majesty; and Guise, who had played the part of a 
man of moderation long enough to grow tired of the dis- 
course, resolved to put forth his strength, and carry every 
thing after his own desire. 

“That were an office, certainly, befitting your ma- 
jesty’s ancestor,” said he, replying insolently to the pro- 
posal of the queen-mother ; “ soldiers and gentlemen can- 
not so deport themselves.” 

This allusion to the calling of the first of the De Me- 
dicis, who had been a Florentine apothecary, galled their 
proud descendant excessively. She turned pale with 
rage, but prudence did not torsake her; and believing 
that the insult would cause a diversion in her favour, she 
told the deputies that they had better entertain her son's 
advice, and summon the King of Navarre, that he might 
question the Duke of Guise respecting the allegation ad- 
vanced by the latter. The term “ question” threw the 
protector into a fury. 

“ Ah! Heresy question the true faith!” exclaimed he. 

“Tf at fault you might call in Madame De Sauves to 
your aid!” cried the queen-mother, who could no longer 
forbear giving vent to the anger which his insult had 
originated. 

“Ah! Ah! Ah!” chuckled De Ceeuvres; “then the 
story 1 have heard is true———” but the remainder of the 
governor's words were lost in the tumult of laughter, 
which proceeded alike from friend and foe of the arch- 
leaguer, who now glared upon the assembly with an as- 
pect that indicated the tempest struggling within. 

At length, starting up, he stretched forth both his 
hands towards the assembly with an air of commanding 
action. 

“ Am Ta mark for insult ?”’ exclaimed he. “AmtTa 
butt for heresy, licentiousness, and atheism to cast their 
shafts at?) Am I the man, O catholics, whom you have 
chosen as your leader? If I be disgraced, is it fit that I 
retain the title of Protector of your holy Faith? Am 1 
fit to be the representative of the catholic church? No! 
I resign the title! No longer am I your protector.” 

With all his fierce impetuosity and untamed ambition, 
there was a groundwork of prudence and good sense in 
the mind of the Grand Master of the Palace; up to the 
present moment, he had dallied with his power, desirous 
that his ends should be seemingly accomplished rather 
by the nature of circumstances than his own overt 
acts or the violence of his partisans; but the remem- 
brance of Catherine’s triumph and his own mistake in 
the affair of the barricades came seasonably to his mind, 
aud dicading lest the subtlety of his enemy should again 


“ Monseigneur!” exclaimed the grand master, in a 


foil his strong intent, he silenced the eries of his friends; 
and in a firm voice called upon the seeretary Revol to 
jread aloud the articles embracing the exclusion of Na- 
varre from the throne, and the necessity of Valois ap- 
pointing a successor. 

Catherine was but too well convinced that if she suf 
| fered these articles to pass the votes of the assembly, that 
| it would only pave the way for the ultimatum of the fae- 

tion of the League, which was to depose her son, and 
shut him up in a monastery, in order to make room for 
| their idol. There remained, however, but one mode 
of escaping these fatal laws, in an assembly, the ma- 
| jority of which was prepared to vote for any measure 
| Which the chief of the League proposed. She whispered 
a few words to Valois. 

No sooner had Revol ceased reading the ariicles, than 
the king stepped forward, and adjourned the States, 
allowing them an interval of four days’ rest. 

This communication fell like a thunderbolt on the 
protector, in his career of triumph; he fairly staggered, 
jand caught hold of the chair for support, but immediately 
| recovering his presence of mind, lhe exclaimed in a loud 
| voice, “ France cannot consent to the adjournment!” 
| “France requires that the grand master should marshal 
|the way home to the palace of his sovereign!” replied 

Valois with look and speech of more kingly dignity than 
had ever been witnessed in him. 
| ‘The grand master, however, took no heed of the duties 
lof his oflice, but descended from the dais, and com. 
menced an earnest conversation with the cardinals and 
dignitaries of the church; whilst the deputies of the three 
estates, talking all together, and at once, stamping, swear. 
ing, each waving his cap and gesticulating after the 
fashion of his countrymen, which mingling with the vo- 
| ciferations of five hundred or more of brethren, gave the 
spectators in the gallery a more picturesque image of the 
|confusion at Babel, than that which was figured on the 
| tapestry on the wall behind the pillars. 
| Valois and his royal parent did not hold it safe to pass 
through the crowd of their excited enemies; with the 
| assistance of the gentlemen of the guard, they descended 
|\from the dais in the rear, and sought a joyful egress 
|from the assembly by winding roand the barricr among 
ithe strangers and townsmen. 


| 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ah, noble prince! how oft have T behelde 

Thee mounted on thy fierce and trampling stede, 

Shining in armour bright before the tilt. 

And with thy mistresse stceve tied on thy helme, 

Aud charge thy staff, to please thy lad-e's eye, 

That bowed the head peece of thy friendiy foe! 

How oft in armes on horse to bend the mace, 

How oft in armes on foot to breake the sworde, 

Which never now these eyes may see againe. 

Peexrex ann Porrex. 

No description could faithfully depict the rage of Mont- 
pensier when her brother returned to his palace, and ac- 
'quainted her with the untoward conclusion of the meet- 
ing of the States. Although the protector, with circum. 
stantial minuteness, detailed the proceedings of the as- 
sembly, and explained the obvious impossibility of forcing 
the States to act in violation of the Jaws on which hung 
their very existence—that it was worse than useless for 
the deputies to attempt passing an enactment after the 
assembly had been prerogued, and their existence con- 
sequently in abeyance till the ensuing Saturday—still 
Madame Montpensier could not believe otherwise, than 
that her brother had committed another fatal error of 
courtesy or mistaken honour. She awaited with impa- 
tience the arrival of the Archbishop of Lyons, who came 
with the Count De Brissac, an influential Leaguer, and 
several others of equal note, to condole with the duke on 
his disappointment, and to take counsel together, and 
agree on a course of action which might prevent a repe- 
tition of the same disaster. 

To the archbishop, who was known to be a man of 
uncompromising temper, and not likely to excuse the 
duke for any lapse of action, she listened with attention, 
and fortunately for the domestic peace of the protector, 
became at length convinced that he had at least carried 
his policy as far as his friends judged prudent. 

“ Father,” exclaimed she, “I would have held the 
monkish king in the chair! did { not receive from the 
mouths of as many as four-fifths of the deputies, their 
promise to adopt any measure which might come either 
from yourself or my brother?” And for men, who ac. 
count themselves the wisest and strongest in France to 
submit to such a creature as the thing which yet holds 
in its hands the sceptre of the kingdom!” 

When a woman like Montpensier, of violent temper, 
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lofty ambition, and implacable hatred, meddles in politi- 
cal affairs, she cannot reconcile to her own daring policy 
the caution and apparent pusillanimity of conduct which 
characterise the proceedings of men even as ambitious 
and courageous as herself. When a page or domestic 
offends her, she inflicts sammary vengeance—when a 
guest renders himself obnoxious, instant banishment is 
his lot—no where in her own natural sphere docs she 
meet with let or hindrance to the accomplishment of her 
desires. But it is otherwise with statesmen and political 
chiefs, who, in aiming a blow at the influence or exist- 
ence of their rivals, have to study their ajvn reputation 
together with a cautious approach to, and passage through, 
the moral defences which surround their victim. 

“Wait, daughter, but four days longer,’ said the 
churchman, laying his fingers on her arm, “ and we will 
escort you in triumph to the Chateau De Blois! Your 
brother, through the power of the church, and the good- 
will of pious catholics, is King of Paris already. Though 
he marches not as quickly as a woman’s thoughts, yet he 
never loses the grasp of what he has once seized. Neither 
does his ally, the church, move after the fashion of a 
crab, though many foolish men attempt to say, that the 
sprinkling of hellish doctrines which has of late fallen on 
Christendom, will deprive the church of much of her 
vitality. While the poisonous weed is nurtured humbly 
it is uanoticed, but when it makes head against its 
neighbour Ah! you laugh, daughter !—you under- 
stand ine. I do assure you, madame, that | am much 
pleased with the success of the heretic, Navarre—his 
pretensions will not droop till the friends of the church 
do, in their indignation, exterminate the Calvinists root 
and branch out of the soil of France. Happy am I, that 
the cunning queen-mother had courage to invite her Hu- 
guenot friends. ‘There has just arrived another at the 
chateau—the much talked of Baron De Nevailles—and 
wondrous to relate—he is discovered to be none other 
than Villa Franca, the lost minion of the royal descend- 
ant of apothecaries! Sce, daughter, what disasters befal 
our enemics! to place, forsooth, her confidence in an 
enemy unwittingly.” 

“ My brother almost died of laughter at the relation of 
Madame De Sauves, who reported to him the arrival of 
the young man,” said Montpensicr smiling. “ Poor 
Catherine! I wish L had been present when they met, 
though she wanted not the presence of an enemy to add 
to her mortificatien.”’ 

It had been the custom of Guise and the principal 
Leagucrs, for some time previous to the assembly of the 
States, to attend daily at the king’s council-chamber, that 
they might confer with his secretaries and advisers, or if 
his majesty were so disposed, with himself. No good 
had resulted from these conferences, neither was it in- 
tended by the protector, that any other effect should! 
attend them, than a continuance of his reputation for 
moderation and desire of healing the wounds of the state. 

Notwithstanding the angry termination of the meeting 
of the States, the subsequent morning saw the duke, as 
usual, attended by a train of gentlemen, repair to the 
chateau to hear fresh proposals, and to utter replies, as 
little likely to bring about peace as their precursors of 
the former week. Wednesday morning witnessed the 
same duplicity; and the conference on Thursday was 
attended with but little variation, save that at the foot of! 
the grand staircase in the chateau, the duke was solicited 
by a captain of his majesty’s guard and a number of the 
soldiers, to interest himself for the men, who, owing to the 
wretched state of the royal finances, were in great dis- 
tress, on account of their families, having received no 
pay for many months; and as the captain declared, mon- 
scigneur having great weight with his majesty and the 
eouncil, a word from him would do much for men who 
had often attended his footsteps, and obeyed his com- 
mands in happier times. Guise, being aware of the 
truth of what they averred, promised to recommend their 
case to the council above. 

On his return from the council, Montpensier in great 
alarm related a report which had been mysteriously cir- 
culating in the eity; and which, if true, indicated a hos- 
tile attempt on his life by the agents of the king. 

From whence the report had originated, or by whom 
sct afloat, was equally unknown; but the noxious whis- 
per had spread from mouth to mouth, till it had created 
an atmosphere of alarm and suspicion. ‘The duchess 
conjured her brother to stay away from the council on 
the morrow, as his visit to the chateau was the only op- 
portunity open to his enemies to attack him with advan- 
tage. Guise, who was neither influenced by fear, nor 
above the exercise of prudential caution, replied, that he 
would be guided by his friends, who were to meet on the 
morrow, being Friday morning, and repair with him in 
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great show and state to the palace to attend, for the last 
time, the morning conference. 

** My.own opinion, and you know, Catherine,” said he 
smiling, “that I am not fool-bardy, is, that the whisper 
is set afloat by the court, as its lust chance, in order to 
drive me from Blois—or to prevent me attending the 
States. If the intent were true, your namesake would 
have taken excellent care to prevent her resolve from 
travelling about the city as widely as am ordinary mat- 
ter of scandal.” 

On entering the chamber, he beheld a sealed letter 
lying for his perusal; it was to the same purportas the 
report which his sister had recounted ; and it concluded 
by warning him to take especial care of his life, as Va- 
lois meditated depriving hin of it. . 

“ He durst not,” exclaimed the duke, writing these 
words on the letter and replacing it on the table, fur the 
observation of those who bad deposited it there; that 
they might become aware of the discredit he attached 
to tie communication. 

The next morning brought with it a crowd of friends 
anxious to embody themselves among the train which 
daily accompanied him to the palace. ‘To the most con- 
fidential of these, he spoke of the hostile ramour which 
had got abroad, and asked their opinions concerning it. 
The Count De Brissac advised him to refrain from trust- 
ing himself in the power of his enemies; the preacher 
Lincestre followed on the same side ; but the archbishop 
langhed at the affair as a device of the enemy. 

During the discussion, the Duke de Mayenne, brother 
of Guise and Montpensier, and a soldier of great promise 
recently returned from Italy, equalled only in military 
reputation by his statesmanlike sagacity anc penetra- 
tion, entered the saloon wl.ere the Leaguers were assem- 
bled. Upon being questioned as to the degree of credit 
whieh ought lo be attached to the suspicious whisper, 
he, without previous communication with the archbishop, 
spoke to nearly the same effect as the prelate :— 

“Have you not constantly perceived,” said he, “ the 
balancing, cautious policy of Catherine? Do we not 
know for a certainty, as far indeed as a human being’s 
heart can be known, that the queen-inother is bitterly 
inimical—IL would even say, conscientiously inimical— 
to the Huguenots, and only favours them that they may 
hang on France as a counterpoise to our power? Has 
she taken one decided step either ou one side or the 
viher, since the death of our friend Charles? Has it 
not been her constant aim to cajole the Huguenots—to 
allow us to grin at them through our barred iron—and 
behold ! when lance is in rest, and spur in horse’s flank 
--out steps the gentle lady of the Louvre, and places 
herself between us and our holy revenge? Is this the 
woman to bring down on her head the severest ind'gna. 
tion, and the most deadly revenge which the nation would 
exact, were its pretector and favourite violently cut off: 
For certain, the rumour flew from the palace; and a 
pretty ruse de guerre it is. Will my brother Henry 
mount horse for Paris, and leave the wily lady to tri- 
umph to-morrow on the steps of the dais—or will he go 
with us to the council-chamber, aud put our lady in des- 
pair of a new stratagem ?” 

“ In God’s name, we will go to council, brother,” ex- 
claimed Guise with a firm voice, 

The cortege had scarcely departed an hour, ere Mont- 
pensicr, who had been present at the discussion, and 
was, if not convinced, at least silenced by the arguments 
of her brother and the archbishop, was informed, that a 
peasant desired to speak with her on private business ; 
but that he would not communicate what he was in 
quest of to others. 

“Then let him enter,” said the masculine princess, 
who feared neither peasant or prince. 

The duchess saw enter a tall thin wild looking being 
with a grin on his wrinkled countenance, which, how- 
ever, she could not interpret eituer into pleasure, fear, 
or surprise. 

* Your name, bon homme, if you have one ?” said Mont- 
pensicr, on beholding the peasant looking about like one 
bewildered, 

“Is the duke here—may I not speak to such a great 
prince ?” exclaimed the peasant, seemingly inclined to 
treat the duchess with as little attention as if she were 
a serving-woman, 

The page who followed him into the chamber, ex- 
plained to the duchess that he had told the man that 
monseigneur had left the hotel—that he had in his pos- 
session a letter for the duke, but would not give it up; 
but which he thought, madame might extract from him. 
Madame indignantly demanded why they had not taken 
away the letter, and beaten the insolent vilain till he 


could not stand; but the page replied, that they were 








obliged to deal cunningly, for he was very strong, and 
had plucked up Jean, and thrown him on a cornice, pro- 
jecting over the gateway. 

The lady hearing this account of his prowess, thought 
it prudent to deal cunningly also ; and told the peasant, 
who was looking about as if he suspected the duke were 
hidden somewhere, that the protector was at the king’s 
palace, and that if he had any letter for him, she, being 
lis sister, would take care of it. 

[t was our old friend, Louis Le Lupin, who had been 
thus introduced into the presence of Montpensier ; and 
upon hearing what the duchess said, the suspicion which 
he had entertained that there was a conspiracy among 
the household to prevent him seeing and speaking to his 
great friend, to whom he had of yore, rendered such im- 
portant services, was wholly dissipated ; and he present- 
ed the Jetter to Madame without further solicitation. 

“ And from whom came this ?” asked the lady. 

* From Father Antoine, of the convent of the holy 
capuchins in the king’s garden,” replied Louis, in a tone 
of affected importance. 

* Then it is on the business of our holy league,” ex- 
claimed Montpensier, opening the letter. 

It was a note of warning from the capuchin, who, 
from his proximity to the palace, had observed that the 
gardens were that morning patrolled by the soldiers of 
the guard ; and that several sentinels were lodged in the 
temple facing the convent. ‘This unusual circumstance, 
tie holy father declared was indicative of threatened 
evil; and he had, therefore, taken the precaution to ad- 
verlise monseigneur, the duke, of the fact by the hands 
of the woodinan, Louis Le Lupin, a sincere servant of 
the church and trustworthy to the extent of his ability. 
Father Antoine apologised for not coming in person on 
account of the system of espionage which Madame, the 
queen-mother, had directed to be observed towards: the 
inmates of the convent. 

* May the powers of hell seize both mother and son!” 
exclaimed Montpensier, when she fad finished the pe- 
rusal of this alarming epistle. 

Her quick resolve was instantly put in execution. 
Commanding the page to keep secret her departure, she 
hastily left the hotel accompanied by Louis, whom she 
promised should both see and speak to his idol, the duke. 
{t was the custom for the friends of her brother, while 
he was with Valois and the cabinet, to await in the court 
of the castle, or on the landing of the staircuse, till he 
came out of the council-cliamber. Montpensier deter- 
mined, so soon as she reached the palace, to alarm her 
triends—force an entry intu the council—and bear away 
her brother out of the fangs of his enemies. That the 
duchess might not be recognised as she passed along the 
streets, she put on her inask, and by this means reacied 
the chateau unobserved ; the woodman full of pride and 
vanity striding after her with feet that scarcely scemed 
to touch the earth, so transported was he with the ho- 
nour which awaited him. 

“] cannot believe that the drivelling, foolish woman, 
who has been now two days on a bed of sickness, will 
attempt aught against Henri!” muttered madame to 
herself, as she prepared to enter the court of the palace. 

But we must now return to the protector. 

Accompanied by his brother, Mayenne, whose person 
and character will be the subject of fature comment, the 
Count De Brissac, the archbishop, Colonel St. Paul, and 
many others, of various rank and station, the Duke of 
Guise moved onward to the palace, amid the applause of 
the deputies congregated to do honour to his progress. 
The inhabitants of Blois did not join in the manifesta- 
tions of delight evinced by his friends: on the contrary, 
they prided themselves on their loyalty—on the reputa- 
tion which their city had acquired as the favourite resi- 
dence of kings—and on the purity of their dialect, which 
they attributed to the frequent sojourn of the ccurt. 

* How different in feeling are the artisans and dial- 
makers of Blois from our good citizens of Paris!” ex- 
claimed De Mayenne, addressing his brother, whom he 
observed to have become of a sudden dispirited. 

“Their silence is, indeed, ominous to one who has fed 
on the breath of popularity like myself!” replied the pro- 
lector, in a gloomy tone of voice. 

“Come! Come! Henri!” rejoined De Mayenne; * re- 
peat the Roman’s text, odi profanum vulgus for once! 
And let us again frighten the silly Valois ere we with- 
draw the chair from beneath him !” 

They had now arrived at the palace, and were re- 
ceived by the ushers and officers of the guard with the 
honour befitting their rank. 

At the head of the principal staircase of the chateau, 
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there was a landing wiich served the purpose of an ante- 
room to the council-chamber. This latter apartment on 
ordinary cecasions was open fo the passage of the court- 
jers, but on council-days, none were adinitted, save those 
who had the privilege of entrée to the cabinet. Upon 
entering the council-room from the landing place, the 
spectator beheld a door on the right hand, situated at 
the extremity of this spacious apartment; it opencd into 
a tapestried chamber, or rather corridor; on the left was 
his majesty’s wardrobe room, and on the opposite side, 
the entrance to the royal closet; the doors of buth were 
concealed behind the tapestry. 

But we are anticipating the progress of the duke, who 
was now only at the foot of the staircase. Here he was 
again accosted by the captain of the guard and his men; 
and he repeated his promise o¢ interceding with the se- 
cretaries of state fur the relief of their necessities. 

“* This staircase and the landing above,’ said Guise to 
his friend, ‘* may be truly called the hall of suppliants ! 
Every one who has a suit to forward—or an object to 
gain—makes it his business to way-lay the unfortunate 
man who happens to be of the council. 





“The suppliants whom you have just spoken to,” re- 
joined De Mayenne; “are mor) numerous than all the 
others—and they come in state too—with cuirass as 
bright as glass.” 

“Some one else pays for the polish,” said Guise, 
laughing; “the royal treasury, I am sure, cannot afford 
it, unless Madame, the mother of kings, has pawned her 
jewels.” ; 

Only Guise, the Archbishop, De Brissac, and De Ma- 
yenne, were allowed to enter the council-chamber, the 
door of which was held by the guard of the king; the 
others dispersed themselves on the stairease, and loitered 
about the corridors, or wherever they listed. 

Scarcely had the protector with his associates entered 
the hall, than he was seized with a shivering fit, and led 
to the fire-place, glowing with embers, for the autumn 
had set in cold. He, however, speedily recovered, and 
being ashamed of his weakness, began to talk earnestly 
with the seerctary Beaulicu, M. De Villeroi, now sowe- 
what in disgrace with Valois, and Alphonso De Corso, 
the Italian. 

As the Duke De Mayenne had for the first time done 
himself, or his majesty, the honour of attending the 
daily conference, Valvis, in order to mark with distine. 
tion his visit, adinitted him to the roycl closet in prefer- 
ence to his more illustrious brother. 

During his absence the arch-leaguer endeavoured to 
assume his wonted confidence, but in vain; there was 
something out of order in either body or mind which he 
could not account for ; and though he joined apparently 
in the mirth of Sieur De Beaulieu, who was jesting on 
the contents of a letter which he had received, and which 
reported that the Huguenot Viscount De ‘Turenne was 
laying close siege to the sister of the late Duke of Bouil- 
lon, and heiress of his estates and principality, yet was 
the protector far from feeling a quictude of mind. 

From this disagreeable state he was relieved by the re- 
appearance of Charles De Mayenne, accompanied by the 
secretary Revol, who stated his majesty’s request that 
he should repair to the closct. 

“Is her majesty there ? asked Guise. 

“She has been ill of the gout these two days past, 
and cannot yet stir from her bed!” said De Mayenne, 
in a whisper to his brother. 

Hereupon the protector, bowing with his usual affa- 
bility to the council, and to his own friends, disappeared 
by the door leading to the closet, which was closed after 
him, and locked by the usher in waiting on the council. 

He found himself in the corridor communicating with 
the royal closet; a group of pages seated on a bench, 
and whose faces were familiar to him, arose on his en- 
trance, as it were in salutation. 

Accustomed daily to the same office, he raised the 
tapestry, and was about to lay his hand on the door of 
the closet, when one of the pages drew his poignard, and 
raising it on high, drove it with all his strength into the 
breast of the victim; its dreadful plunge was the sig- 
nal for his comrades to follow the example. ‘The poor 
leaguer uttered not a word—but heaved a sigh so pro- 
found that it made to tremble and stand aghast all the 
guilty wretches whose stcel was bedewed with his illus- 
trious blood. 

Notwithstanding the wound which his body had re- 
ceived, the ficry soul of the duke was not yet overpower. 
ed, and driven from its tenement; aud though the as- 
sassins pressed upon him, and endeavoured to sway him 
to the floor, he burst from their deadly embrace, and 
staggered towards the door of the council-chamber. 
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De Lognac, a royal page, who had not hitherto used 
his weapon, but stricken with terror at the vibrating 
frume of the protector, had unconsciously dropped on 
one knee—now seeing the duke approach with the aspect 
of a demon—with eyes starting from their sockets, arms 
extended and fists clenched in agony, and as it were 
abeut to wreak a dying vengeance on the kneeling page 
—in his alarm thrust forth his sheathed sword in de- 
fence; onward came the threatening form of the leaguer, 
his breast and the sword met in contact, and le was 
precipitated to the floor by the simple, almost uncon- 
scious effort of the page. ‘The protector fell on the ear- 
pet nerveless,—lifeless, expiring immediately without a 
struggle, 

Sut the disturbance had heen heard in the council- 
chamber—the leaguers rushed wildly from their seats— 
and hurried to the door, anticipating but too justly the 
tate of their leader. It was locked, and the usher refused 
to surreader the key ; but the agonised brother of the 
protector, seizing the officer, dashed him against the 
wall—the key was plucked trom his grasp—the door 
opened—and De Mayenne rushed in to behold the life- 
less body of his brother ;—alone on the floor—-for the 
coward assassins had sought refuge in the closet of 
guilty royalty. 

At this instant a scuffle was heard on the landing 
place—a shout of defiance mingled with a woman's 
seream—the strong duor of the council-chamber sprung 
open with a erash—-and Louis Le Lupin pierced with | 
wounds fell over the threshold. 

Moutpensier, with the countenance and wild gesture 
ofa fury—-brandishing the stce! which she had snatch- 
ed from a feeble owner—and followed by many of the 
leaguers, strode over the dying peasant, und rushed into 
the corridor. 

“Who has done this frightful dee 
petrified preacher Lincestre. 

“It was I—LD!” gasped forth Charles De Mayenne, 
full of remorse for his fatal advice; and sunk down upon 
the body of bis slaughtered brother. 


1?” exclaimed the 


—<>-— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
Stand forth, transform'd Antonio, fully mued 
From brown soar feathers of dull yeomanry, 
To tw glorious bloom of gentry; prune yourself sleek ; 
Swear boldly y’ are the man you represent, 
To all that dare deny it. 
ALBUMAZAR. 

Thus terminated the proud career of the Protector of 
the League; and if the destiny of a man be estimated 
simply by the influence which he exercised over the 
affairs of his country, without regard cither to the dura- 
tion of his life, the happiness or misery which accrued 
to his lot, or the principles which guided his conduct, 
we may pronounce Henri de Lorraine to have been one 
of the most brilliant stars which ever illuminated the 
political firmament of the kingdom of France. 

He died ignominiously, but he fell like a hero, striking 
terror into his coward enemies ; even as the lion circum 
vented by base toils, falls a sacrifice toa pigmy power, 
which scarcely dares approach the monarch of the forest, 
even while breathing forth his mighty heart. 

To Vulois must be ascribed the sole design of this 
stroke of expediency ; neither Catherine, nor De Biron, 
nor any of the chief personages of the kirgdom, had been 
consulted by the determined monarch ; he worked alone 
in his scheme of release ; and when the opportunity for 
executing the resolve was at hand, he found great diffi. 
culty in procuring the necessary aid for its accoimplish- 
ment; and to the number of the inferior officers of the 
household whom he was forced to apply to, ere he could 
induce any of them to become assassins, must be ascribed 
the warnings which smote ineflectually the ear of the 
protector. 

The descendant of St. Louis listened with suspended 
breath and trembling frame till the heavy fall of his ri- 
val announced the conclusion of the tragedy. 

Fearful of meeting the dying gaze of his murdered 
enemy, he escaped trom the closet by a back staircase 
which led to the quarter of the palace occupied by the 
queen-mother, who was stretched on a bed of sickness, 
unable to control the actions of her son, or even to listen 
to his misduings. 

To the chamber of his sick parent he fled, trembling 
yet rejoicing, as one who has set fire to a train, yet 
‘cars its explosion. The conference which ensued was 
but short, for the queen-mother was writhing with pain. 
Upon her son being conducted to her bedside, he said in 





a tone cf exultation, yet still tremulously, from the agi- 





tuted nerves of his coward fraine-- 
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“Madame! The King of Paris lies dead at the door 
of my cleset-—-I am now King of all Franee !’ 

* Have acare, Henri!” replied Catherine, her features 

convulsed with the violent eflects of the disease, “ that 
you be not very soon king of nothing !* 
She could speak no more; and Valois, deprived of the 
~his ears still haunted 
with the sounds of death, although he had fled trom the 
guilty spot—in his distraction sought the chamber of the 
Baron De Nevailles, whom he found alone ; aud to whom 
he related, in a hurried trembling voice, the catastrophe 
which had just occurred, extenuating his own conduct in 
the execution of the deed of slaughter. 

* Either he or ourself must have fallen,” said the un- 
happy monarch, “ Franee could not be subject to two 
rulers! Not only yourseli, baron, but every man who has 
eyes to look around beyond his own interests, must have 
seen that the leaguer aimed at nothing less than the de. 
struction of ourself and the sove reignty of the house of 
Valois! Ifever king had cause to commit an act of vio- 
lence, such was my condition !” 

“* Your majesty was indeed driven from the palace of 


advice or consolation of his parent 


your ancestors, said the baron. 

“And yet, De Nevailles,” rejoined Valois, “I have 
sinned deeply—my hands are stained with blood—I feel 
myself doomed! But hear me, Heaven!” continued the 
weak yet rash prince, dropping on his knees,—* give me 
strength to expiate my crime in penance! Often have I 
wished to visit Palestine—to walk humbly over the sa- 
cred ground on which my Redeemer tarried during his 
earthly sojourn !’’—— 

What further the king spoke was uttered in a tone in- 
audible to the baron; but suddenly starting up, the mo- 





narch exclaimed,— 4 

“Yes! De Nevailles! Onurself and the penitential 
brethren whose exercises you have witnessed, shall em. 
bark with me for a pilgrimage to Mount Carmel. I will 
order a ship to be ready at Marseilles.” 

“ What! and leave the leaguers to wreak their revenge 
ona sick parent guiltless of the erime !” cried the baron, 
“The chief of an illustrious house to forsake the home 
of his ancestors when destructive vengeance hovers over 
the roof! Doubiless, sire, you have committed a griev- 
ous crime—and do you lnagine that Heaven will wipe 
away the offence for a prayer or two, or a pleasant jaunt 
to the Levant? But just now your majesty con ed 
to me that you did evil to bring about good. If youwNave 
had courage to perform the guilty portion of your labour, 
why forsake the accomplishment of what ought to be the 
immediate step to regain peace of mind? Look, sire, to 
the condition of your kingdom. Put yourself at the head 
of your army—call together the nobles who yet remain 
faithful to your house—vanquish the many evike of that 
serpent, whose head only has been bruised! Let peace 
reign once more in France, and discord cease between 





its sons—and may the peasant at his cheerful labour— 
the merchant at his industrious board—and the noble, 
whose lands are free from ravage, pray to Heaven to for. 
give their monarch for the sin he has committed.” 

“This is not the language of a heretic!’ exclaimed 
the reviving monarch. 

“The light from Heaven shines on all christians 
equally,” said De Nevailles; “ but there are some men 
who look upon their neighbour, and see only the dark 
shadow which trails behind—and this, through malice or 
ignorance, they call heresy !” 

At this moment the door of the apartment was flung 
open, and De Rosny entered with cager steps and excited 
features. 

“It is as I predicted, De Nevailles,” exclaimed the 
Huguenot, without noticing the king,— Guise is slain 
—and the leaguers are wheeling about like a disturbed 
rookery !” 

“The more is my guilt!” cricd Valois. 

De Rosny was at first startle d, but instantly re covering 
himself, said, “* Guilt it certainly is to destroy the chief, 
and suffer the accomplices to escape! Does your ma- 
jesty suppose that the death of one man will root out the 


fibres of rebellion which have clung so deeply in the soil ? 


Why give the protector of the league against your life to 
the worms, and suffer that she-dragon Montpensier—the 
quick soldicr De Mayenne—and the haughty Count De 
Brissac to carcer at large—to escape from your majesty’s 
palace, that they may travel over the land, breathing a 
noxious vapour which will, in the end, suffocate you ?” 

“ What! add fresh horrors to the work of death ? 
cried the distracted prince, 

“ No, prevent them!” rejoined De Rosny, stretching 
forth his arm ; “ imprison those who will make the land 
What say you, Baron De 


a pestilential region of death. 
Nevailles ?” 
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“It would be only an act of prudence to order into 
confinement the chief leaguers,” replied De Nevailles, 
addressing his majesty. 

The advice was taken, but it was too late ; the leaguers 


had escaped from the palace, leaving the dead body of 
the peasant Louis Le Lupin, who died in the service of 


his illustrious friend; and who was interred in the ceme- 
tery of the capuchins in the king’s garden. 

When Montpensier quitted the Chateau de Blois she 
knew no other object than instant revenge; but the 
friends of her brother, and the deputies, were panic 
struck at the fate which: had overtaken their leader ; in 
vain did the haughty and violent duchess attempt to rally 
their courage: they shrunk away from the struggle, and 
fled from Blois as though they dreaded, in their own per- 
sons, a similar catastrophe to that of the protector. ‘Thus 
deserted and exposed to the order for their arrest, which 
Valois had issued, and of which timely inforimation was 
conveyed to them by their friends in the palace, Mont- 
pensier, with the Duke De Mayenne, and his friends, 
escaped quickly to Paris, resolved to make that city the 
point dappui of a power which should speedily overturn 
their cruel enemy. 

The following day, which was to witness the second 
meeting of the States, saw only a deserted city; all had 
fled to their liomes, or to a place of refuge, save the gen- 
tlemen attachcd to the party of the king ; and many of 
these were undetermined whether to stay or quit the side 
of a monarch who had acted so outrageously. 

Valois being left to the bias of his own judgment, saw 
a prospect of ultimate safety only by a union with the 
Huguenots ; and he accordingly proposed to them more 
advantageous articles of alliance, than had been offered 
by the queen-mother. During the negotiation, De Rosny 
urge d the King of Navarre, still lying perdu at the cha- 
teau, and enjoying the sweet delight of stolen interviews 
with Gabrielle, that he should throw off his disguise, and 
encourage Valois by his presence; but in this matter, the 
hero of Coutras was more cautious than even his subtle 
counsellor ; he was indeed afraid of making himself 
known until he felt certain that the queen-mother would 
not take advantage of his unprotected person ; he dread- 
ed lest she should arouse herself from her bed of sickness, 
and bind him once more in her cruel chains of thraldom. 

But when the Huguenot forces under the Duke de la 
Trewmouille and the Sicur de Vivans arrived at the gates 
of Blois, Navarre threw off his disguise, put on his mili- 
tary harness, and went out to join his brave army. Va- 
lois visited the encampment of the Huguenots the day 
after their arrival, and in the tent of the Bourbon signed 
the articles of alliance, for which De Rosny and his co- 
adjutors had been straggling so hardly to bring about. 

Meanwhile the flames of civil discord were blazing in 
every province of the kingdom; the leaguer buckled on 
his armour to encounter the adherent of royalty, and the 
heretic—now joined, as the catholics declared, in an un- 
holy and unnatural union. Paris was entirely devoted to 
the Leayguers: the Duke de Mayenne declared Licuten- 
ant-General of the forces of Catholic France ; while un- 
der his control reigned the illustrious Council of Sixteen. 

To regain the capital, and crush the faction which oc- 
cupied its defences, the two monarchs resolved to march 
with their forces, and lay siege to the city ; and although 
the winter had commenced, they resolved that the sea- 
son’s difference should not impede their labours till Paris 
was their own. 

It was a strange, though a noble sight for the citizens 
of Blois to witness the junction of Huguenots and Catho- 
lics ; to beho!d Marshal De Biron, who had taken a fare- 
well of the dying queen, and harnessed himself for the 
struggle, now leading to the field the soldiers who had 
closed in mortal combat at Coutras. 

For the Baron de Nevailles, however, a far different 
office was assigned: he did not join the armies, nor was 
he present at the siege of Paris—a work of toil and trou- 
ble, as the chief labour of the besiegers lay in a continual 
endeavour to stop supplies from entering the city to the 
relief of the funishing inhabitants. 

But we are anticipating the progress of our narrative; 
and must return to Blois, to the chamber of the dying 
queen, beside whose couch stood Madame D‘Usez and 
the Baron de Nevailles. After a colloquy of trifling im- 
port to our readers, Catherine, in a feeble voice, said, 

“T have sent for you, baron, that you may convey to 
my daughter, the Queen of Navarre, my forgiveness of 
her desertion ;—it is not meet that I should die estranged 
from my own family, while France looks so coldly on 
us ;—and say, that this letter, which the cordelicr has 
written, at my dictation, will ease her of all her anxiety ; 
—and give her this advice—to employ Roquelaure only 
in affairs where kindness, as the world names it, may be 


expected—he is a mere foolish creature, and could never 
| have wrought upon me to relax in her favour, had not a 
| strong necessity existed, or, as it now happens, the ap- 
| proach of a visiter, who comes but once in our life—I feel 
already the cold finger of the angel of death.” 

D’Usez whispered to the baron that Roquelaure had 
administered to her the last rites of the church. 

“ J have been irregular in my actions,” said Catherine, 
“ vet I have faith in forgiveness, forasmuch as my whole 
lite has been consecrated to the extinguishing of heresy 
—and preserving my subjects from destroying each other 
like savages.” 

“ ] do assure your majesty,” said the baron, “ that a 
pure and holy faith reigns in the hearts of the Hugue- 
nots, and I conjure you by the Holy Being whom you 
have no fear to meet, and who has been kind to us, 
whom you have persecuted with severity, to think of the 
reformed faith as the creed and worship of pious men.” 

“ Who have burnt and laid waste the catholic churches 
and Jands—destroyed the founts of worship of their pa- 
rent faith—and set themselves up as superior to the ho- 
liest authorities of Christianity?” ‘This was uttered by 
the queen in a quick tone, and with an energy quite 
unexpected. 

De Nevailles replied, that both sects had been violent, 
and had mutual cause to accuse each other of sacrilege ; 
—but Catherine, roused by the contradiction, exclaimed 
that the Huguenots worshipped nature instead of the 
power of the Author of nature—that they discarded all 
spiritualities and warnings,—omens sent from above to 
warn a sinful race,—and divine tokens of assent for the 
encouragement of the devout ;—that these holy influences 
were despised by the Calvinistic doctors,and nothing out 
of the ordinary routine of nature believed, 

The conversation was interrupted by De Miron. 

“* Another fool!” murmured the queen, as she heard 
the solemn step of the physician. 

De Miron enquired of his patient how she had felt 
since his absence. 

“ Worse !”? replied Catherine. 

“ Your majesty ought to have felt better, from the 
state I left you in—what novrishinent has your majesty 
taken?” 

“ Wine,” said the queen. 

“ Wine!" ejaculated De Miron. ‘ Mon Dieu! Wine!” 
and grinding: his teeth with rage, he turned to D’Usez, 
and enquired of her who had advised her majesty to take 
such poison. 

“ Father Roquelaure,” said Catherine, to sive madame 
the perplexity of an answer. 

“ Holy apostles! Father Roquelaure! wine in such a 
ease,” cried the enraged physician, forgetful that he was 
in a sick room:—* those cursed monks ever pretend to 
be doctors of medicine, and yet not one of them is fit to 
dress a bruise on an ass’s hoof! St. Martin! Father 
Roquclaure is the greatest fool between this city and 
Paris! Mon Dieu!” 

“So 1 said but just now to M. De Nevailles!” ex- 
claimed Catherine. 

“Then I will send for Father Roquelaure to come 
hither,” rejoined the physician; and he gave orders to 
that effect. 

When the footsteps of the cordelier were heard at the 
door, De Miron stepped aside, and Roquelaure advancing 
to the foot of the couch, said 

“ Your majesty, I hope, feels much quieter—and more 
at peace, singe the service | administered Wy 

But the monk was interrupted by an unintelligible 
exclamation which burst from the physician. The cor- 
delier turned round, but seeing only Madame D’Usez in 
the direction of the sound, at once concluded that it pro- 
ceeded from her, and resumed his former position. ‘The 
duchess looked scornfully at the idea that she could be 
the parent of stich a noise—nor was she much appeased 
at meeting the eyes of De Nevailles, who guessed her 
thoughts. 

“ Your majesty, I hope, feels calmer,” continued Ro- 
quelaure, “ such danger as you were in, never permits us 
to delay that holy prescription, which St. Chrysostom 
lias commanded us to ois 

“ Holy apostles!” exclaimed De Miron, bursting from 
his concealment, “St.Chrysostom! what have you done?” 

“If it were not for these simple creatures which swarm 
in the palace, and Heaven knows, every where, my illness 
would be misery, and beyond endurance,” murmured the 
Queen in a whisper to De Nevailles. 

A word from the monk, and the excited fancy of De 
Miron was cooled—he saw his mistake, and begged for- 
giveness. 

A few days after this interview, the baron was ascend- 

















ing the steep causeway of D’Usson, although the king- 


dom was in a most distracted state—the queen-mother 
dying—her son and his new colleague at war with a fue- 
tion which held Paris, Rouen, and the chief cities of 
France, under their sway—yet De Nevailles felt a happi- 
ness to which he had long been a stranger. He was the 
bearer of a sealed packet, which, he felt certain, would 
disclose the history of Emilie, to whom he was now re- 
turning a peninent lover, anxious to efface every trace of 
displeasure from her brow, and willing to undergo the 
strictest penance which his wandering fancy merited. 

He was recvived by the Queen of Navarre in every 
way befitting a grateful princess, desirous of honouring 
the man who had done her service. To her lively ac- 
knowledgments, the baron replied, that he was the mes- 
senger of both joy and sorrow; that he sincerely regretted 
that the reconciliation with her illustrious parent, would 
in all probability be quickly terminated by her departure 
from the sphere of her energies and her triumphs. 
Hereupon he presented the letter which Catherine had 
transmitted as a legacy to her daughter. 

Although Margaret had no great reason to be pleased 
with the bearing of the queen-inother’s policy towards 
herself’; yet she could not peruse the sentiments of affec- 
tion, which her majesty expressed towards her, without 
being sensibly affected at the idea of her loss. But Ca- 
therine had not contented herself with bare words; in 
the same inclosure with the letter was a grant from 
Valois, confirming his sister in the possession of D’Usson 
during her life; to be held as an inadequate compensa- 
tion for the loss of her father’s bequest. 

“ We may thank you, baron, for the golden fruit of this 
letter of her majesty,” exclaimed Margaret ;—* yet the 
possession of D’Usson is as nought compared with the 
remission of our oath of secrecy respecting the destiny 
of mademoiselle.” 

“ You do the Qucen of France injustice,” replied De 
Nevailles ;—* it was her own act, springing from her own 
unsolicited impulse. But I pray your majesty to remem- 
ber, that D’Usson is to me the end of a weary pilgrimage 
—a shrine before which 1 must appear in the garb of 
penitence.” 

“ T will use my intercession,” rejoined the Queen of 
Navarre, smiling at the figurative language of De Ne- 
vailles, “ that your penance be not beyond endurance.” 

To describe the mecting between Emilie and her diplo- 
matic hero is fairly beyond our power; had we sclected 
from the hints, memoranda, and reminiscences of the 
baron, and arranged them in harmonious order, we might 
have presented the reader with a faint outline of the 
pleadings of monseigneur; the gentle upbraidings, fol- 
lowed by the cloquent silence of a heart forgiving and 
forgetting; but the interviews of lovers are of more 
interest to themselves than their friends; and grow tire- 
some and extravagant to the ears of readers, whose 
hearts beat not in unison with their own. 

But that portion of the conversation which related to 
the mystery of which Catherine had removed the scal, 
must not be forgotten. ‘Io the astonishment of the 
baron, he heard from her sweet lips, that Emilie claimed 
the Queen of Navarre as her parent; that she was 
the offspring of a secret marriage with the Count De 
Ligny, who had been killed in an encounter with a 
gentleman only a few months previous to the arrival of 
the King of Navarre at Paris, whither he had been in- 
vited by the Queen of France to receive the hand of her 
daughter. Catherine had only discovered the marriage 
on proposing to Margaret that she should accept the 
young Bourbon Prince of Bearn as a husband—an offer 
which the proud beauty rejected with contempt—but 
from which, through the importunities of her mother and 
Charles her brother, she could only escape by confessing 
her marriage with the count. The politic queen and her 
no less crafty son, who had only seized the idea of the 
princess’s marriage as a means of bringing together the 
Huguenots within their power, in a vast shoal to be im- 
molated at one stroke, were excessively disconcerted with 
the frustration of their scheme. Whether De Ligny met 
his death otherwise than by an unpremeditated rencontre, 
the Queen of Navarre could never learn; but his fate 
wore a suspicious aspect in her eyes, which the subse- 
quent conduct and violent temper of her brother did not 
diminish, At any rate, the obstacle to her union with 
the King of Navarre was violently and abruptly re- 
moved; and Catherine and her son were full of joy at the 
event. 

Emilie had been brought up secretly by her father at 
a chateau in the evirons of Paris, to which Margaret 
resorted as often as opportunity offered. But upon the 
death of the count, his daughter was removed by the 
orders of Catherine, and placed under the care of an 
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ancient lady who had been formerly attached to the 
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court. In spite of the remonstrances which Margaret 
made to the queen-mother, the next of kin to De Ligny 
entered upon the possession of the estate, to the entire 
exclusion of his daughter. This was exactly what the 
Queen of France desired; to her daughter she only 
replied in a jeering tone— . 

“ And so you would have the Church of Notre Dame 
exhibit the august spectacle of the marriage of the widow 
of Count De Ligny with the King of Navarre! No, no! 
Margaret—though you have a head only for new dances 


and dresses—yet I must think and act for the welfare of 


our family and the kingdom !” 

The reluctant marriage we have already related—the 
dispensation of St. Bartholomew and its fearful records 
of blood is known to our readers. Navarre was saved 
from slaughter through a fear of the ill-report which the 
house of Valois would have acquired even with the catho- 
lic princes of Europe, by the slaughter of Margaret’s 
consort. 

When the policy of Catherine grew milder, and she no 
longer resorted to the cruel means of silencing her do- 
mestic foes, which had been found so congenial to the 
temperament of Charles, the youthful Emilie was ad- 
mitted to visit her parent at the Louvre; a freedom, 
which paved the way for a constant residence there. 
This privilege, however, was obtained only by Margaret 
and her daughter binding themselves never to disclose 
the secret of Emilie’s rank, unless with her majesty’s 
consent. Save Valois, the only individual acquainted 
with the marriage and its history, was Roquelaure the 
Queen of Navarre’s confessor. 

But notwithstanding the caution observed by Margaret 
and her fair offspring, the queen daily trembled lest the 
birth of Emilie should be discovered; and the event 
turned to a political account against herself. 

To prevent this disaster, she insisted that mademoiselle 
should take the veil; a cruelty which dislodged all traces 
of affection from the heart of the Queen of Navarre 
towards her mother, whom she now regarded with ill 
concealed anger and aversion. Hence her reconcilement 
with Navarre—ber abetting his escape—and her deter- 
mination to forsake the court. 

The subsequent events we have either fully detailed in 
the course of our history, or thrown sufficient light upon 
their progress to make the narrative intelligible. 

“ And how could one so gentle as yourself,” exclaimed 
the enraptured De Nevailles; “ dwell beneath the angry 
frowns of the mistress of the Louvre? ‘ds 

“ IT scarcely know,” replied Emilie, “ but her majesty 
carried her violent resolves under a mask of smoothness. 
Sometimes she relented, and laughingly called me a 
little Valois that ought never to have seen the light. 
And even when angry, she would speak calmly. Before 
I quitted the Louvre to travel to the convent at Avignon, 
she said to me-—t You have no right to a place in this 
world, Mademois<"'2 Emilie, and must not complain of 
its inhabitants tict you are treated unceremoniously. 
We who hold the privilege to exist here, huve a career 
to run—a long uneven course with a distant goal. Our 
destinics, mademopiselle, are as conflictive as the contest 
of charioteers outvying and shooting beyond each other 
in the race. You, Emilie, are a stranger, and on foot, 
and must run the risk of being trampled on as an un- 
avoidable impediment thrown in our path.’ ” 

“If ner majesty lives long enough to welcome us to 
the court,” exclaimed the baron, pressing her hand to his 
lips; “ you may say that though a stranger and on foot, 
a wayward charioteer who contended for the race more 
from the free exercise of his energies than desire of 
reaching the goal, stopped in the midst of the struggle 
to pick up a precions gem which lay in his path; and in 
the possession of which, he deems himself the most for- 
tunate of his competitors.” 

We must quit this interview, so interesting to the 
lovers, to describe the enthusiasm with which Monsieur 
Pomini received the letters-patent from the hands of De 
Nevailles, creating him the Seigneur of L’Isle du Marais. 
As he surveyed the blazonry which the facile invention 
of Montjoic had created for the man of letters-patent, he 
cried out in a voice of childish delight 

“T am now an equal of the marquis—my carcer is 
ended !” 

“If you are indeed a gentleman, Monsieur L’Isle du 
Marais,” said De Nevailles, “ you will feel it has but just 
eommenced. Montjoie has charged that field of azure 
with anticipated deeds, yet to be realized by your skill 
and conduct.” 

L’Isle du Marais bowed profoundly; but it was as 
much to honour the appellation which he heard for the 
first time applied to himself, as to show his acquiescence 
in the sentiment expressed by the baron. 





But in the midst of the happiness which reigned at 
D’Usson, the mournful intelligence arrived of the death 
of the queen-mother. ‘The mighty soul of Catherine De 
Medicis had forsook its earthly tenement; and left that 
world, whose children she delighted to struggle with, 
where power and dominion were the prizes of the con- 
queror. 


oe oe 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 
Our stern alarums chang'’d to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
SHAKSPEARE 

Whilst Henry, the second of that name, and the consort 
of Catherine, was alive and in good health, it had been 
foretold to her majesty that all her sons would become 
kings. ‘To this prediction, she did not at the time attach 
much credit; but when Francis the Second died, scarcely 
at an age of maturity—and his brother Charles the Ninth 
succeeded to the throne, she became apprehensive lest the 
prophecy should be realized in its direst form. Her fears 
pointed to the successive occupation of the crown of 
France by her offspring—although the prediction had 
been uttered in general terms, and did not specify the 
titles of her children’s future greatness. The course 
which she pursued, although in accordance with the 
feelings of the human race, was scarcely worthy of so 
clear-sighted a princess. 

Stimulated into a belief of the prediction by the death 
of her oldest son, she strove to elude its import in respect 
to the younger princes of the house of Valois. She could 
not see, or rather would not see, that if she put faith in 
the prophecy, it were useless to contend against it; yet 
her conduet evinced a belief of the power of the prophecy, 
whilst all her endeavours were strained to prevent its 
accomplishment. 

To this end, she succeeded in placing Henry on the 
elective throne of Poland; and D’Alencon was subse- 
quently dispatched to pay court to the Queen of Eng- 
land; hoping by these means that the letter of the pre- 
diction miyht be fulfilled without the dreadful alternative 
of seeing her sons succeed each other on the throne of 
their ancestors. 

But Charles died—D’ Alencon died—and the last of the 
house of Valois, whose life had been attempted previously 
at the porch of Notre Dame, now fell a sacrifice to the 
vengeance of the monks, through their rage at the mur- 
der of the protector. 


to the monarch—and he left his future conduct to chance 
or expediency, determined to be guided by his own friends 
in the matter of conversion. 

As the spring advanced, the chance of capturing the 
city became more ind more certain; a famine, dreadful 
in its effects to the poorer classes, and distressing to the 
richer inhabitants, was the daily portion of the besieged. 
Yet De Mayenne had a stout heart and resolute troops ; 
anc the voices of the preachers grew louder as their bo- 
dies became weaker. Montpensier, who fed on revenge, 
was in the city, and encouraged the Leaguers to with- 
stand the evils which assailed them. Nicholas Poulain, 
whose vocation was still kept secret, (a test of his won- 
derful ability), after the death of his royal mistress, and 
subsequently of her son, continued to render the same 
good oflices to Henri Quatre, as he had performed towards 
the house of Valois, by sending information to the camp 
of the movements of the besiegers. 

The lieutenant, however, was obliged to exert himself 
in the service of the League, and to appear the most zeal- 
ous of its partisans. One morning Bussi Le Clere, the 
polite governor of the Bastille, summoned Nicholas to ae- 
company him to the palace of the parliament. 

“ ] have received orders,” said Le Clere, “ to invite the 
presidents and the whole court to dine with me at the 
Bastille to day—and you must assist me in marshaling 
the squadron, as our venerable friends may be predis- 
posed to escape.” 

Upon the breaking up of the States at Blois, the mem- 
bers of the court of parliament—a chamber of executive 
justice, totally dissimilar to what is understood in Eng- 
land by the word parliament—returned to Paris, and 
continued their sittings in spite of the war of the League, 
and even of the siege of the city. But these worthies had 
offended De Mayenne, and were consequently doomed to 
suffer for their treason to the holy union of the catholics. 

Le Clere, accompanied by Poulain and several hal- 
berdiers, entered the chamber where the parliament was 
sitting, and requested the members of the court to ac- 
company him home to his palace. But the venerable 
president, De Harlai, reproached him for his rudeness in 
interrupting the court, and bade him wait till the sitting 
was concluded. 

“ Rude!” cried the enraged Le Clere ;—“ if La Cha- 
pelle had done this office, you might have thought him 
rude—but 1 !—By St. Genevieve! I will be rude.” 

The revenge which Bussi Le Clere meditated for the 
attack on his courtesy, was certainly more refined than 
night have been expected from a citizen-leaguer. He 
forced the court to give up its sitting, and to follow his 


Valois had declared to the assembled army of catholics] directions implicitly under threats of an inconvenient 
and- Hugnenots besieging Paris, that they should enter} chamber in the Bastille. 


by a passage through its rebellious walls ; but he was not 


The populace were seemingly well-disposed to taunt 


aware that at the moment he was giving utterance to} and reproach the venerable and learned corps, who march- 
this vindictive speech, the Leaguers had sped an arrow} ed through the streets in their chamber-costume, headed 


at his heart. 
Jaques Clement, the enthusiast, whose wild fancies 


by Le Clere, and followed by Nicholas and a pair of hal- 


berdiers. But the governor of the Bastille designed a far 


were kept in incessant play by his brethren, was again| different punishment than the pelting of the mob. Lin. 
let loose like a blood-hound, to track the steps of his|cestre had chosen that morning to deliver a discourse to 





royal prey. 
trusted to him by a gentleman attached to Valois, and 


He lett the besieged city with letters en-| the citizens on the performance of the duties which the 


League expected of them; and to the crowded hall, where 


who had been purposely deceived in the character of the} the preacher sat in his professor's chair of St. Bartholo- 
enthusiast, through the adroitness of the Leaguers. With} mew, Le Clere led the bewildered court of parliament, in 
these credentials, he gained access to the King of France} order to give them, as he informed Nicholas, an appetite 
at the camp at St. Cloud; and while the monarch was| for their dinner. 


perusing the papers, he was mortally wounded by the 


Lincestre, who witnessed the entry of Le Clere and 


treacherous monk, whose mangled body, dispersed to all| his learned train, glad of the unexpected presence of his 
the winds of heaven, could but ill atone to the officers of] victims, signified to the governor that he should conduct 


Valois for the loss they had sustained. 
Ere he died, the king named Henry of Navarre as his 


his friends to a convenient spot bencath the chair. 


The discourse embraced an eulogy upon the late pro- 


successor, who also claimed the crown as the eldest of tector, and an anathema against his enemies, threatening 
the princes of the blood, as the Bourbon branch were] such as were alive with the penalties of hell, and adjudg- 


designated. 


ing those dead to be already there. 


He informed his 


But the catholic lords would not recognise the heretic| congregation that Henry of Valois was at that moment 


Navarre as their sovereign; and they prepared to leave 
the camp, and forsake the siege. 


in purgatory ticd to a stake, and surrounded by a girdle 


To prevent this step,}of Jews and sorcerers instead of faggots, and whose 


which would have been the ruin of his own forces as| bodies burnt like piteh. 


well as his long cherished hopes, he supplicated them to 


” 


“Let us keep him there!” thundered out the preach- 


reconsider their decision, and to survey the position in| er ;—* pray to the saints that he may not escape, lest the 
which they themselves would be placed, if De Mayenne,| intercession and prayers of ignorant and misguided men 
who openly aspired to the crown, were triumphant, as-| effect his release. Pray! take oath that you will pray— 


sisted as he had been by the money and ammunition of] and hold up your hands as a signal. 
sident,” continued he, looking fiercely at De Harlai, who 


Spain. 


Ah! my Lord Pre. 


To this remonstrance, the nobles replied by an offer of] was ashamed to be seen in such company, and exposed 
their allegiance if the prince would enter the pale of the|to such insults, “ your eyes are cast on the floor, and 


catholie chure!. 


Navarre rejoined, that such a procced- your hands are by your side. 


Up with them !—higher, 


ing was immediately impossible ; and that so sudden a Ly the holy God of vengeance—higher still! that all the 
conversion would be deservedly held as faithless and de-| people may sce them, my Lord President.” 


ceptive ; but if they would continue the siege, he would 


The poor president was forced to hold up bis hands in 


apply himself devoutly to study the tenets of their reli-}concert with the excited congregation, maddened with 


gion. 











This offer was accepted—it gave breathing time| the veliemence of the preacher. 
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France, both friends and encimies to the League. Of the 
late Queen Catherine, he said, “She was once a good 
saint, and I do not much care if you should have leisure 
to say an Ave or a Pater for her—this I leave to your 
own inclination.” But he suddenly started, and cried out 
in a loud voice that fell upon his audience like a blast of 
lightning— 

“ Swear again—I have another oath !” 

“ Swear that you will spend the last denicr in your 


purse to prevent this holy city falling into the hands of 


the atheist Navarre! Swear that you will defend the city 
to the last extremity.” 

The half-famished congregation, whose blood already 
fevered with incipient disease, and now inflamed by the 
harangue of the preacher, shouted like madmen. He was 
elevated in his chair on the shoulders of the most robust 
of the congregation, and carried into the street, the in- 
sensate flock singing and dancing around their idol. 

“ Paris is Jerusalem !”’ shouted the wild dancers, * and 


its people are starving! but plenty will soon be with ns—, 


and the streets shall flow with milk and honey.” 
Onward drove the mad cabal surrounding their stern 
preacher, and increasing each moment by the accession 
of men, women and children, as furious as themselves— 
for the disease was contagious. By houses where lay the 
bodies of those who had diced of famine——over the corse of 
many a poor wretch who had breathed his last in the open 








| 


causeway—passed this grotesque tumultuary procession ;) 


while its throned influential power sat like a demi-god, 
calm and unmoved by the whirl and hurrying eddies 
which bore him along. 

Behind, in sad contrast to the exhilarated dancers, 
walked the gentlemen of the long robe, like a train of 
gloomy penitents. 

It chanced that the Duke de Mayenne and his officers 
were crossing the city to inspect the opposite suburb of 
Montmartre, which had suffered from an attack of the 
besiegers, who were only repulsed with great difficulty. 

When the crowd saw the duke approaching, they set 
up a loud cheer for their resolute chief; and opened a 
passage for him to pass through their dense body. ‘The 
enthusiasts who carried the preacher—without any sig- 
nal from their haughty burthen, bore him close to the 
horse of the catholic commander, who guessing at the 
humour of the populace, saluted his austere friend with 
the greatest respect. 

De Mayenne was very far behind his illustrious kins- 
man, the late protector, in personal appearance ; on the 
contrary, the defects of his person were proverbial. A 
short thick body, best concealed beneath his black ar- 


mour, and from which colour he acquired the epithet of 


the dark Mayenne; a rough shaggy beard, and an enor- 
mous hand, designated both by friends and foes un gigot, 
were the characteristics which would have betrayed the 
lieutenant-general of the League, the chicf of the Holy 
Union, and the aspirant to the sceptre of Valois, in any 
province of France. 

The duke stretched forth a hand to his sanctified 
friend—~it seemed to grow larger, the nearer it approach- 
ed the priest, who put his own into it ;--a signal tor the 
multitude to shout with a vehemence which shook the 
very houses. 

Poulain, who was bringing up the rear of the gentle- 
men of the long robe, heard a whispering among them ; 
and being anxious to ascertain the subject of the colloquy, 
for he apprehended that one or more of the younger 
members intended to escape, an event which would have 
brought him into trouble with his courteous principal, 
the governor of the Bastille, approached as near as he 
could without betraying his suspicion of their intent. 

“Ah! Monsieur Ve Thou!” said one of the gentlemen, 
“see how the rough Leaguer courts the monk ; Father 
Lincestre is a happy man in his glory.” 

“ Happy ;—yes !” exclaimed the one spoken to, a grave- 
looking president, and whose features did not in the least 
relax as he uttered his joke, “ I had no faith in him be- 
fore-—but I plainly perceive he is a greater man than 
Moses—-he has only to stretch forth his hand, and he gets 
into the land of fatness immediately.” 

“Umph!” murmured Nicholas ;-—“ do these gentlemen 
know where they are to dine to-day ?” 

“ Tt was worse than folly for De Harlai to oblige us to 
assemble when the rabble of the city were so excited,” 
rejoined the first speaker ;——“ L wish I were safe out of 
Paris, but I verily believe our president would hold his 
court in the midst of an earthquake.” 

“T can fancy him in such a case,” replied De Thou, 
suffering a transient smile,-—within the limits of deco- 
rum of a president,—to cross his features, “ the ground 
sinking all around him=-and a gentleman’s head disap- 


| wide mouth for thetr expected guests—-and my poor com- 








bring up a cause froin the inferior court—and De Harlai, | 
calm and unmoved, replying, as he stretched out his neck | 
to have a glance at the vanishing head,—Monsieur, your 
proceeding is irregular.” 

“Well!” muttered Poulain, “ these gentry of the robe 
are in some measure like myself—they look on danger 
coolly—and have a sly moment for a joke! I should like 
to be a president of parliament if the season were quieter. 
A man’s ruin or his advancement may be spoken of with- 
out offence.” 

“ How unlucky,” continued the lieutenant, aloud, * this | 
rencontre !” 

“And why?” asked De Thou, surveying the vacant | 
face of Nicholas. 

“ Because, monseigneur,” replied the latter, without | 
moving a muscle, * the drum has ere this time beat the | 


dinner-hour—the chambers at the Bastille are opening a | 








rades, Jean and Frangois, whom Monsieur Bussi ordered 
to be in waiting for his return—must be fatigued to death 
with their iron-load, which the rascal Jean calls steel-sau- 
sages ala Bussi !” 

“ Unfeeling wretch !”’ exclaimed De Thou. 

“It is very true,” said Nicholas, moving back to his 
former station, beside the halberdiers ;—* the very words 
I might have used if this same gentleman had told me 
with his gravity, that my land belonged to another.” 

“ My good comrade, Nicholas,” cried Le Clere, push- 
ing up to the lieutenant, “ we are hemmed in on every 
side! Have a quick eye, while my fellows open a pass- 
age through the crowd.” 

Bussi Le Cicre thereupon shouted to the people to 
make way for messieurs the presidents and members of 
the parliament; and as the halberdiers seconded this ap- 
peal by lowering their weapons, the multitude opened an 
avenue for the train, and it passed onward, amid the 
groans and curses of the people heaped on the heads of 
the unfortunate guests of the governor. 

But evils nevet come alone. Le Clere and his goodly 
company were very#oon impeded in their progress by a 
crowd assembled round a church door. A troop of 
monks, preceded by others bearing wax-tapers, were car- 
rying a figure of wax moulded into the effigies of the 
murdered Henry of Valois. These entered the church, 
just as Le Clerc approached the spot; and a little fat 
monk trailing an arquebuse was about to follow—but 
happening to catch a glimpse of the approaching proces- 
sion, he stopped short, and the governor recognised the 
little Feuillant, Father Bernard. ‘The sight of the prison- 
ers in their robes affected the monk almost to ecstacy, 
and he shouted out, while pointing to the wax-figure 

“Au diable! An diable! Au diable! Behold your 
master! See his foul body in purgatory ! Lead them into 
the church! alarme! alarme! Ah! Ah!” 

Le Clere obeyed the summons. ‘The scene within the 
church was in keeping with the mad priest-ridden spirit 
of the Parisians; we would fain pass over the frightful 
disgusting spectacle. Briefly :—the wax-figure was 
brought to the altar—a large spit run through it length- 
ways—and in this fashion, it was suspended above the 
inany lighted tapers on the altar, which soon caused the 
wax to melt. When it began to dissolve away, Father 
Bernard cried 

“ Aha! See! By this token Henry, the atheist, is roast- 
ing in purgatory! "Tis not enough! Make him confess, 
good people!” 

And the corps of monks giving way to allow the mul- 
titude to approach, they began pricking and piercing the 
figure—the women with bodkins—and the men with 
lance-heads, pikes, and with the points of their swords. 
Le Diable Boiteux, at every thrust, shouting out a terrific 
ery, which echoed through the vaulted aisles of the 
church. 

From this scene, which was much too coarse for his 
taste, Le Clere retreated with his prisoners; but when 
they emerged into the strect, M. De Thou was missing. 
‘The governor was in a fury—the church door was imme- 
diately shut, and an active search commenced, but mon- 
seigneur could not be found. Bussi could not help sus- 
pecting Poulain, against whom there had been gradually 
gathering a storm in the breasts of the Council of Six- 
teen, occasioned by the disclosure of many important 
proceedings of the League, which must have been divulg- | 
ed to the enemy by one intimately in their confidence, 1f | 
not a member of their own council. [enry of Navarre | 
had, in fact, acted on the secret intelligence transmitted | 
to him, with much less cireamspection than characterised | 
the proceedings of her late majesty ; and, in consequence, | 
the suspicions of the Sixteen were roused to the utmost. 











This being the case, a rigid but secret cxamination of | 


He then animadverted on the principal personages of| pearing just as he had asked leave of the president to|their own members followed—but none were convicted 


—and at length suspicion rested on their active servant, 
Nicholas Poulain. 

The escape of De Thou, while under the joint care of 
the licutenant, determined Bussi to place him under the 
same surveillance as the prisoner who had fled. Nicho- 
las remonstrated calmly, but the governor declared that 
suspicion would attach to himself if he did not confine 
him till an enquiry had been instituted by the council. 
Faith in his fidelity being at so low an ebb, Poulain saw 
at one glance that his game was over—but there was 
now need of all his imperturbability, as he found him- 
self suddenly within the toils of the municipal inquisi- 
tion. 

Affecting readiness to obey the order of the governor, 
he walked behind the vanguard of the halberdiers quietly 
till he was near the end of the Rue St. Antoine, and Le 
Clere, not wishing to display to the passengers the most 
confidential officer of the council under arrest, bad not 
taken the precaution, as he ought to have done, of placing 
the prisoner between two of the guards. ‘This was just 
as Nicholas desired ;—it was indeed his forlorn-hope; 
and it served him at need. He watched the opportunity, 
and rushed off from the solemn train, as they walked 
leisurely down the middle of the street. The lanes be- 
hind the Rue St. Antoine were familiar in all their turn- 
ings to his practised eye ; through these he ran with the 
speed of a man flying for life; the inhabitants calling 
aiter him to know whom he was giving chace to— as they 
had seen no one in advance. Every one knew Poulain 
exceedingly well; and taking advantage of this circum- 
stance, he cried out in bis hurrying course, that the Pre- 
sident De Thou had escaped frem his hands on the way 
to the Bastille, and had fled down the back streets. Many 
of the Leaguers joined in the search, as De ‘Fhou was an 
object of their hatred ; and the streets were covered with 
the voluntary poursuivants. ‘The appearance of the hal- 
berdiers in the distance confirmed the relation of the 
lieutenant, who ran the fastest of any, and outstripped 
his coadjutors, who stopped in the streets, having no par- 
ticular goal in view, and expecting that the president 
might suddenly appear, perhaps, in the contrary direc- 
tion of the flight of Nicholas. 

As he approached the Porte St. Antoine, he beheld the 
officer on guard at the gate. 

“T am safe,” said the lieutenant to himself, “if they 
give me another half-minute.” 

* Bon jour, Monsieur Poulain !” said the officer, “ what 
news? Have the heretics made another attack on Mont- 
martre ?” 

“ No!” cried Nicholas ; “ but De Thou has escaped ! 
I must pass the gate to request the chevalier to send his 
patrols through the suburbs !” 

The chevalier to whom Poulain alluded, was D’Au- 
male, who had the command of the soldiers of the 
League guarding the embankments and battcries raised 
for the protection of the suburb St. Antoine. 

The gate closed upon the retreat of the breathless lieu- 
tenant, who, with some little difficulty, escaped across 
the tields beyond the embankments, and was taken prison- 
er by a picquet of fuguenots, and carried, in obedience to 
his earnest request, backed by a purse of gold, to the 
head-quarters of Henri Quatre, by whom he was received 
with the greatest kindness. 

The President De Thou had escaped without the as- 
sistance of Poulain, between whom and monscigneur the 
feeling was the reverse of friendly; a client who had seen 
him in the church contrived to dislodge him from the 
company of his colleagues, and stripping the robes from 
his back, he reached the outside of the edifice in safety, 
and sought shelter in the house of a friend, wherein he 
remained. 

sut the siege was drawing toa close. The Prince of 
Parma, who had assembled a large army in the Low 
Countries to assist the League, died suddenly: and his 
officers refused to march into France, as the Hollanders 
were much disaffected with the Spanish sway, and the 
prince, whose military talents had awed them into sub- 
jection, being removed from the scene, it was conjectured 
that the Spanish forces would have work enough in their 
own governments without seeking employment for their 
arms in France. 

Meanwhile, the horrors of the famine increased in the 
city. And Henry of Navarre, who was earnestly bent 
on the capture of the place, no longer needing the spur 
of De Rosny or De Nevaiiles, so effectually cut off the 
supplies, that the Parisians were now deprived of the oc- 
casional aid of rations which came at night in boats from 
the towns on the Seine both above and below the city. 

The king’s party had been equally successful in other 
provinces of the kingdom; and prevented the Leaguers 
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from hastening to the assistance of their leader, whose 
principal reliance having been placed on the co-operation 
of the Prince of Parma, he had suffered himself to be 
shut up, believing that the city would soon be relieved 
by the arrival of the Spaniards. This hope proved falla- 
cious; and no aid arriving from the south or the western 
provinces, he was reduced, by the want of food, to the 
alternative of capitulating or cutting a passage through 
the enemy, and leaving the city to its fate. But as the 
latter course would have deprived his good friends of 
making advantageous terms with the king, at the same 
time that it would have ensured their subjection through 
the absence of the garrison, he adopted the latter policy. 

He had scarcely made up his mind to this course, 
when a judicious and well-planned attack on every side 
put all the suburbs in possession of the chivalric Bour- 
bon Prince, and De Mayenne delaying no longer, sent a 
message to the enemy’s camp that very evening. A con- 
ference ensued, and the terins of the capitulation agreed 
on; they were extremely favourable to the Leaguers; but 
Henry declared that as he one day hoped to see every 
Frenchman acknowledge him as monarch, he would en- 
deavour to gain the good-will of his present enemies by 
moderation and clemency. 

To save the honour of the Duke de Mayenne, he was 
allowed to march out of the city with his garrison, ere 
the articles were signed; leaving the Count de Brissac, 
governor, to capitulate, and affix his name to the condi- 
tions. The count, being very much in debt, had stipu- 
lated for the payment of four hundred thousand crowns 
to himself to pay off the claims of creditors, and to put 
his affairs in order. ‘This was acceded to—the signa- 
tures affixed to tie capitulation paper—and the two gates 
of the Porte St. Honoré, and the Port St. Denis, put in 
possession of the royalists. 

Ere day-break various detachments had marched into 
Paris to make all sure ; and when the sun shone out with 
the splendour of mid-day, the head of the house of Bour- 
bon, harnessed in the armour which had withstood the 
heavy blows of his enemies at Coutras, and surrounded 
by his gallant soldiers, Catholic and Huguenot, entered 
the city, and rode direct to the palace of the Louvre. 
Since he had quitted its spacious halls, a noble dynasty 
kad been swept to the dust; and despite the joy which 
beamed on the features of his brave eumrades, and the 
completion of his own high destiny, his face was charged 
with an expression of regret and sorrow for which his 
officers could not account. But memory reverted to his 
parting with D’Alengon, and the untoward fate of that 
eccentric prince; every saloon and well remembered 
hall was associated with objects of pleasure or of pleasing 
regret; and it was not till after many days’ residence at 
a palace which he could scarcely bring his mind to be- 
lieve to be his own, that he regained his wonted equa- 
nimity, and had leisure to survey the pinnacle of power 
to which he attained. 

The power of the League was extinguished by the sur- 
render of the capital to the sway of the gallant monarch; 
Rouen, and-other cities, capitulated in a similar manner; 
—that is to say, Henry did not object to pay various 
sums of money to the nobles of the League, who had 
almost ruined themselves in its cause; and by which 
peaceful means he shortened the duration of the contest, 
and restored internal peace to the kingdom of France. 

This fine country having passed through its ordeal of 
civil wars became firmly united under the rule of the 
house of Bourbon. The nobles, being no longer under 
the necessity of living beneath walls of iron, threw aside 
their cumbersome armour for the light garb of peace ;— 
exchanging the creaking of rusty hinges and jointed vam- 
braces for the rustling of silk and velvet: the half bar- 
barous gentleman of the sixteenth century became a wor- 
shipper of the polite theories of the Count De Quelns, 
who, in matters of personal economy, was far beyond his 
age. 

The merchant, the agriculturist, and the poorer classes 
of the kingdom, felt the change from war to peace, still 
more beneficially ; and their progressive and unwearied 
labours, under the care of a wise prince, ensured a rapid 
prosperity to themselves and their country. 


* * * * 


An honest country gentleman, whose house stood on 
the apex of a hill commanding a panoramic view of va- 
ried beauty, wishing to have the whole scene transferred 
to canvass, engaged a landscape painter to perform the 
task, and while incidentally describing the nature and 
extent of the prospect, said— you must first draw your 
circle!” Neither, the painter nor ourselves, to whom the 
anecdote was related, could understand otherwise, than 


LZ 
placing the hill and superincumbent mansion in the cen- 
tre ;--the point of view which greeted the squire every 
morning, and which he no doubt expected to see faith- 
fully illustrated on the painter’s canvass. 

We hope that we have described our own * circle” to 
the satisfaction of our reader ;—not, indeed, by present- 
ing to him the whole arena at one view, but by carrying 
him with us around the course, from the Louvre, our 
starting post, back to the same ancient palace, our goal. 

But being apprehensive, that some very inquisitive 


fall the curtain upon the dramatis persona, as they stand 


the characters severally as they retire from the stage, 
quite unconscious of being made the object of further 
speculation. ‘The ladies shall have the preference. 
Catherine—but we forget, alas! that she was no more ; 
yet Margaret still lived and flourished, not as Queen of 
France, for her and Henry were as magnetic poles of 
the same bearing—flying apart whenever accidentally 
brought into contact. She was divorced with the con. 
sent of his holiness, and lived sometimes at D’Usson, and 
sometimes at her magnificent hotel in Paris, the patron- 





monks—and the foundress of more than one convent. She 
died the last scion of the house of Valois! 

The Duchess of Montpensier, perceiving that the cause 
of the League was for ever lost, buried her violent politi- 


her brother’s children. 


° ‘ > ° | 
rich enough, or rather disbursed his money in ways bet- | 


placing it at the command of the lady of the revels. 


litical influence of the Duchess D’Usez, but her wit and 
beauty remained to enliven the circle in which she had 
shone so brilliantly. 
bestowed herself and fortunes on the handsome D’Esper- 
non, continued by her gentle coquetry to excite uneasi- 
ness in the mind of her husband, but it is not recorded 
that she ever again condescended to watch the motions 
of princes in their nocturnal promenades. 

But the reader may be enquiring after Gabrielle! If 
he have ever seen the name of the Duchess De Beaufort 
jin the annals of the reign of Henri Quatre, he will have 
read the title bestowed on her by her royal lover prepa- 
ratory to honours still more illustrious,—delayced, in the 
first instance, by the intrigues of the monarch’s council- 
lors, and finally anticipated by—we must write it, though 
| we would fain let flourish in the imagination of our reader 
iso fair a flower——by death. 

Emilie! We said but just now that Margaret died the 
jlast of the house of Valois—yet Emilie survived her mo- 
ther—worthy of the stock from whence she sprang, 
though unhonoured, unrecorded by public history through 
the pride and policy of the queen-mother——dispossessed 





friends may attempt to pick a quarrel with us for letting | 


grouped around the heroic Henry—without even a hint of | his liege. 
their future welfare or unhappiness, we will introduce |the insignia of the three orders of the king, as a recom- 


ess of literature, especially of literary ecclesiastics and | fell in a duel. 


The Countess Candales, who had |Count De Quelus : 


De Rosny became De Sully with a ducal title; and 
no man ever earned his honours and his wealth more de- 
servingly. The finances of the kingdom, as might be ex- 
pected, were in a wretched condition when Henri Qua- 
tre ascended the throne; but the pradence, the tact, and 
we might say, the furious and determined warfare which 
Sully maintained against the peculant collectors and in- 
tendants of taxes and imposts, rendered his sovereign a 
service above all price—and himself’ worthy the imitation 
of future ministers. 

De Grammount held a rank of importance in the 
French armies; but was of little service as an adviser of 
The Marquis De Ceeuvres was honoured with 





|pense for the loss of D'Usson; the governorship of a mi- 
|titary post was offered him, but his age caused him to 
decline the command. The Viscount De ‘Turenne, as we 
have already intimated, married the sister and heiress of 
the Duke De Bouillon, which title and sovereign prinei- 
pality became his own, and enabled him when it suited 
his pride, to retire to the strong town of Sedan, and set 
his sovereign at defiance. 

The Count De Quelus continued a model of graceful 
|carriage, and elegance of costume, till, unfortunately, he 
His monument was hououred by an epi- 
|taph, a portion of which appears at the head of one of the 
chapters in the present volume. Monsieur De Villeroi 
was too well instructed in affairs of state to be neglected 
by the new dynasty! he remained in office till he was 





cal tendencies, and employed herself in the education of too old to display courage in the chace, and sought 

The Princess of Condé, related | amusement in the composition of memoirs, illustrative of 
through her late husband to the house of Bourbon, re-|his own era,—and in which he laboured hard to prove 
mained a favourite at the Louvre,—but Henry was not |his fidelity to Valois. 


The Duke De Mayenne tendered his allegiance to 


ter calculated to improve the impoverished country, than | Henry, and disbanded his forces—striving to forget, in 


|the arts of peace, his ambitious and fruitless designs, 


With the death of her royal mistress vanished the po-|which, indeed, at one time (so deep was the feeling 


jagainst Valois for the assassination of Guise), were deem- 
jed not impracticable. D’Aumale became a pupil of the 
the once formidable Lincestre sank 
into obscurity—his role wus played: the treacherous 
Bussi Le Clerc, for whose defection we were grieved, as 
the man was not destitute of generous qualities, fled to 
Brussels in apprehension of danger, and continued to re- 
side there till the day of his death; and disdained not, 
far away from the scene of his glory, to resort to his old 
| profession of maatre d’armes. 
Nicholas Poulain was made chief officer of the police; 
|subsequently deputy-governor of the Bastille; and was, 
besides, oft employed in the delicate task of watching the 
proceedings of foreign envoys, in which he acquitted 
himself to perfection. : : 

Roquelaure, as his holiness predicted, never reached an 
elevated station in the monastic or ceclesiastic bit rarchy; 
but he retained the office of confessor to the Queen of 
Navarre, and it is strongly surmised that her mwajesty’s 
hotel had more attraction in his eyes than the richest 
abbey, or post of secretary to cardinal or pope. 

As an appurtenance of royalty, Chicot became the ser- 





also of her father’s scigniory through the impediments | vant of the fourth H ory; but like De Biron, his sympa- 
| which hindered the establishment of her parentage, and | thics were retrospective, the new dynasty, in his imagi- 
which attempting to remove, would, in case of failure,|nation, wore a forlorn, cheerless aspect; his heart was 
have affixed a stain on her surviving parent. A cruel|with the lost Valois, and despite the friendship of the 
fate! but for which Margaret made amends out of the| Baron De Nevailles, he drooped inwardly. It was re- 
jands appropriated to her majesty on her divorce from | marked that he was fond of visiting the residence of the 
France and Navarre. | Que en of Navarre, for which no other cause could be as- 

Whether Lisette deserve mention we know not, but jsigned than her relationship to his late master. Whether 
we can find scarcely any trace of her future history, save | he would have recovered from his melancholy we cannot 
that she continued in the family of the Baroness De Ne-|say, as he was cut off prematurely by violence, and by 


vailles. We did expeet,—judging from what we heard | 
of the girl, and the clever lacquey, Antoine, that by 


a knightly hand; a rare honour mayhap, to one of his 
class, and purchased cheaply with the loss of life. He 
died rich, and left De Nevailles lis heir. 


jsearching the registers and records open to our inspec- | 
|tion,—to have found evidence of their marriage, being so} Jean Frangois Pomini, Sieur L’Isle du Marais, lived 
well disposed towards cach other. Our enquiry was \to a good old age, and was suceceded by his son of the 
fruitless, and we can only hope that such a union did oc-|same name. The family continued to flourish till the 
cur. But to the other sex! waters of the Revolution, more destructive than the rapid 

D’Espernon lived to an extreme old age, and mindful | Rhone, over-flooded the seigniory and its possessors; 
of the favour enjoyed at court in his youth and manhood, | whether since the subsidence of the moral deluge, the 
asserted a right to drive into the inner-court of the Lou-|old land-marks remain unimpaired, or whether the Po- 
vre, deemed the privilege only of royalty. But the fa-| minis of L’Isle du Marais were merged in the class from 
vourite of Valois carried his point against Louis De) whence they sprang, it is impossible for us to say, as la 
Bourbon. : jjeune France is a region as yet unknown to us. 

The Marshal De Biron was created a duke for his ser-| Ezzelin and his friend Schwartz re-crossed the Rhine 
vices by Henry; but though repaid so amply by the gra-| much richer than at their entry into the scene of warfare 
titude and generosity of the monarch, he could not forget |and plunder; indeed, the return of ‘Turenne’s regiment, 
the dynasty which flourished in his youth. Candales lost | after the siege of Paris, at which it was present, to Ger- 
her attractions ; and the shades of Catherine and Valois | many, caused a strong sensation among the needy adven- 
haunted his memory, and made hiw, at times, a jealous | turers of that nation, who deeply regretted the termina- 
and factious subject of the Bourbon monarch. We must|tion of hostilitics which deprived them of all chance of 
not omit to record, that he composed a Greek elegy on| rivaling the good fortune of the Viscount’s Ritters. 








that the artist was to describe a circle on his canvass, 


the death of his late sovereign. The sane uncertainty which hangs over the fortuncs 
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her allies withdrew their pretensions ; and Henry reigned 


of Lisette, shrouds the career of Antoine; we know only 
that he continued in the service of his master. over a united kingdom. 

The after-career of the baron himself can be traced] That he did not, however, desert the Huguenots, we 
with much certainty and minuteness. From letters in| have sufficient proof, not only in his edicts of religious 
his own hand, and from others written by friends of the} toleration, but in the creed of his ministers and the 
baron, we learn that his domestic happiness was com-| governors of provinces, many of whom were of the re- 
plete; that his sovereign heaped honours on his favour-| formed faith ;—the Duke de Sally among the most illus- 
ite councillor; and that with the riches accruing from] trjous. 
resources already hinted, the Chateau de Nevailles be-| |The entry of the Rourbon prince into Paris, marks the 
came the nucleus of a hamlet of considerable extent.| boundaries of two important epochs in modern history. 
But how sped the public career of our ardent diploma-| It consolidated the power of the monarchy, strengthened 
tist? If the truth must be told,—with less glory than he|the kingdom by the acquisition of Navarre, with its 
coveted—and the cause may be traced to his eccentricity mighty barrier of mountains. The stream of French 
of conduct and grotesque humour. His ambition desired | history flowed on in a regular uninterrupted channel; 
the post of secretary of state, that he might exercise a civilization, with its literary frnits, followed in the train 
permanent influence in guiding the destinies of his coun-| of domestic peace ; whilst the warlike energies of the 
try, and if his majesty’s pleasure had been the only ob-/ nation were directed against foreign enemies and aggres- 
stacle to this step, it would have been readily yielded to| sors, ° : 
the favourite’s desire; but the king’s other advisers were] '[o the imagination, the entry of Navarre into his 
unaniinous against his elevation; and Henry, whose ca-/ capital presents a picture causing mingled pleasure and 
binet was composed of members of both religions, and | regret. The long array of chivalry ‘displays the last 
who perceived that the embers of civil strife were not! pageant of romance; the martial trophies of the fendal 
completely extinguished, was unwilling to embroil him- era, the burnished harness of Milan proof, and with 
self with his ministers; and in consequence contented! these, the valour and courtesy of the ulden time, arc 
himself, for toe present, by bestowing on the baron the | about to fade away, and live only in the memory of poets 
insignia of the three orders of his majesty, a captaincy! and chroniclers. 
in the royal guard, and a government in Navarre. But) We see the apotheosis of chivalry ; we behold the gal- 
although the eccentricity and humour of De Nevailles had Jant train of soldiers, whose names have been familiar in 
made him an object of dread to the cabinet, yet on many | Burope from the era of Charlemagne, crowding the 
occasions his services were indispensable. When a difhi- | streets of Paris, as of yore, when a royal tournament or 
culty occurred with a foreign court through the obstina- | congress of arms had assembled the flower of the nation. 











ey or caprice of its sovereign or minister, or as it hap-| The houses are graced with the presence of the fair 
pened, the untoward influence of a royal mistress, the| dames who “rain influence and judge the prize ;” the 
advisers of his most Christian majesty, united in crying, air is rent with the cries of delighted subjects ;—the hero 
“We must send De Nevailles.” His missions w’ -e, in- | of Coutras is before the Louvre ;—and chivalry is extinct 
deed, eminently successful; though after a severe scruti-| with the chivalric carecr of her last hero. 
ny of the temperament and conduct of the baron, we are ide See 
forced to sympathise with the prudential fears of Henry’s aga 
nag | : EXCERPTS. 

The bonhommie, good sense, and tact of the fourth Z 
Henry, speedily rendered him a popular monarch; he Perseverance.—All the performances of human art, at 
was endowed with a rare faculty—that of listening to, | which we look with praise or wonder, are the results of 
and adopting the policy of his wisest councillors. This perseverance. It is. by this that the quarry becomes a 
conduct in a great degree contributed to the successes | pyramid, and that distant countries are united by canals; 
which won him the title of Henry the Great. And, al-| 1 #8 therefure of the utmost, importance that those who 
though on a narrow view, it might be urged that the tri-| have any intention of deviating from the beaten track of 
umphs, both civil and warlike, for which he was famed, | life, and acquiring a reputation superior to names hourly 
were due to his councillors, it must be borne in mind,|SWept away by time among the refuse of fame, should 
that for a prince of active faculties, clear perception, en- add to their reason and their spirit, the power of persist. 
thusiastic temperament, and military skill of the highest | "5 ™ their purposes, acquire the art of sapping what 
character, to submit in every instance to the advice and | they cannot batter, and the habit of vanquishing obsti- 
remonstrances of abler heads, was in itself a proof of ge-| nate resistance by obstinate attacks.— Rambler. 
nius; an evidence of humility of heart, and of a self-| Anecdote of Dr. Johnson.—The doctor was very ath- 
conviction, that the will of a good monarch must bend to) letic. Garrick told a good story of him. He said that 
the wisdom of faithful advisers. in their young days, when some strolling players came 

The conversion of Henry to the catholic faith, and his| to Litchfield, our friend had fixed his place upon the stage, 
consequent submission to the discipline of the church of | 2"4 got himself a chair accordingly ; which leaving for a 
Rome, may appcar to the student of history, to need ex-| few moments, he found a man in it on his return, who 
tenuation or apology. But we do not hold this most im-| refused to give it back at the first entreaty; Mr. John- 
portant step to have been a criminal dereliction of reli-| 8°" however, who did not think it worth while to make 
gious duty ; and we have never attempted to elevate the |a second, took chair and man and all together, and threw 
man for the sake of creating a hero of romance. We) them at once into the pit. I asked the doctor if this was 
trust that the aim of literature or of moral and political, @ fet ? “Garrick has not spoiled it in telling (said he); 
scicnce is better supported by depicting and contrasting | 't 18 Very near true, to be sure.”—Mrs. Piozzi. 
the good and evil which appertain to historic personages,| Money and time.—Money and time are the heaviest 
than by concealing weaknesses, and heightening virtuous) burdens of life, and the unhappiest of all mortals are 
characteristics to the standard of ideal or romantic per-| those who have more of either than they know how to 
fection. use. To set himself free from these incumbrances, one 

Henry had no alternative but to seek refuge within the| hurries to Newmarket ; another travels over Europe ; 
pale of the olden faith, or resign the crown. This is the | OMe pulls down his house and calls architects about him; 
plain unvarnished truth:—Catholic France, in the six- another buys a seat in the country and follows his hounds 
teenth century, refused to obey a calvinistic monarch. | OVeT hedges and through rivers; one makes collections 
And what would have been the result if Henry, through | of shells, and another searches the world for tulips and 


conscientious scruples, had resigned his birthright (retain | Carnations. Johnson. 
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Che Black Death 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF 
I. F. C. HECKER, M, D. 
TRANSLATED BY B. G. BABINGTON, M. D. 
Introduction. 

It is only necessary for the editor of the “ Library” to 

remark here respecting the following curious facts, that 


| the learned author has fortified his text with a vast body 


of authorities from every contemporary writer whose 
writings could be found in the best collections through- 
out Europe, and to state that the work has been received 
with respect by all the reviewers both medical and litera- 


ry whom we have consulted. With regard to Professor 


Hecker’s theories we have of course nothing to do, but 
the facts are curious and worthy of being made known, 
while the history of the order of the Flagellants is the 
best extant in the same small compass. The respectable 
London copy of 200 duodecimo pages will occupy but 
little space in our colurnns, and be acceptable even to the 
general reader. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In reading Dr. Hecker’s account of the Black Death 
which destroyed so large a portion of the human race in 
the fourteenth century, I was struck, not only with the 
peculiarity of the author’s views, but also with the in- 
teresting nature of the facts which he has collected. Some 
of these have never before been made generally known, 
while others have passed out of mind, being effaced from 
our memories by subsequent events of a similar kind, 
which, though really of less magnitude and importance, 
have, in the perspective of time, appeared greater, because 
they have occurred nearer to our own days. 

Dreadful as was the pestilence here described, and in 
few countries more so than in England, our modern his- 
torians only slightly allude to its visitation :—Hume 
deems a single paragraph sufficient to devote to its notice, 
and Henry and Rapin are equally brief. 

It may not then be unacceptable to the medical, or 
even to the general reader, to receive an authentic and 
somewhat detailed account of one of the greatest natural 
calamities that ever afflicted the human race. 

My chief motive, however, for translating this small 
work, and at this particular period, has been a desire, that, 
in the study of the causes which have produced and pro- 
pagated general pestilences, and of the moral effects by 
which they have been followed, the most enlarged views 
should be taken. ° The contagionist and the anti-conta- 
gionist may each find ample support for his belief in par- 
ticular cases; but in the construction of a theory suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to explain throughout the origin 
and dissemination of universal disease, we shall not only 
perceive the insufliciency of either doctrine, taken singly, 
but after admitting the combined influence of both, shall 
even then find our views too narrow, and be compelled, 
in our endeavours to explain the facts, to acknowledge 
the existence of unknown powers, wholly unconnected 
either with cominunication by contact or atmospheric 
contamination. 

I by no means wish it to be understood, that I have 
adopted the author’s views respecting astral and telluric 
influences, the former of which, at least, | had supposed 
to have been, with alchemy and magic, long since con- 
signed to oblivion; much less am I prepared to accede 
to his notion, or rather an ancient notion derived from 


it he could not as a Hugucnot), and retired to the little 
kingdom of Navarre, rather than adopt the religious dis- 
cipline of the majority of his subjects? The race of Va- 
lois was extinguished. France would have been annexed 
to Spain under the sway of the Duke de Mayenne, as 
viceroy ; or if Philip had foregone his claim by marriage 
with a daughter of France, the brother of the late pro- 
tector might have been a nominal king. In any wise, 
Spanish gold and Spanish arms would have converted 
the kingdom into a province of Spain, without power, 
however, of crushing the Huguenots in their strong-holds. 
Hence would have resulted a most destructive intestine 
war without prospect of termination. 

This threatened disaster was obviated by the conver- 
sion of Navarre. The catholic nobles who had kept 
aloof, became submissive and loyal subjects; Spain and 


The tailor and tie painter often contribute to the suc-| 4), east, and revived by him, of an organic life im the 
cess of a tragedy more than the poet; scenes affect ordi-| stom ‘of the universe. We are constantly furnished 
nary minds as much as speeches; our actors are very} wit) proofs, that that which affects life is not itself alive ; 
sensible that a well dressed play has sometimes brought) and whether we look to the earth for exhalations, to the 
them as full audiences asa well written one. The Italians) 35. tp electrical phenomena, to the heavenly bodies for 
have a very good phrase to express this art of imposing! 4 influence over our planet, or to all these causes com- 
— the ce ete by > a an estoy vo bined, for the formation of some unknown principle 

Fourberia se oes te Knavery OF trickish part) noxious to animal existence, still, if we found our reason- 
of the drama.” — Addison. ing on ascertained facts, we can perceive nothing through- 

It is not the painting, gilding, or carving that makes} out this vast ficld for physical research which is not 
a good ship; but if she be a nimble sailer, tight and evidently governed by the laws of inert matter, nothing 
strong, to endure the seas, that is her excellency. It is} which resembles the regular succession of birth, growth, 
the edge and temper of the blade, that makes a good) decay, death, and regencration, observable in organised 
sword, not the richness of the scabbard: and so it is not} beings. ‘To assume, therefore, eauses of whose existence 
money or possessions that make man considerable, but) we have no proof, in order to account for effects which, 
his virtue.—Seneca. after all, they do not explain, is making no real advance 
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in knowledge, and can scarcely be considered otherwise 

than an indirect method of confessing our ignorance. 
Still, however, I regard the author's opinions, illustrat- 

ed as they are by a series of interesting facts diligently 


collected from authentic sources, as, at least, worthy of 


examination before we reject them, and valuable, as furn- 
ishing extensive data on which to build new theories. 

I have another, perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
better, motive for laying before my countrymen this nar- 
rative of the sufferings of past ages,—that by comparing 
them with those of our own time, we may be made the 
more sensible how lightly the chastening hand of Provi- 
dence has fallen on the present generation, and how much 
reason, therefore, we have to fecl grateful for the mercy 
shown us. 

When we learn that, in the fourteenth century, one 
quarter, at least, of the population of the old world was 
swept away in the short space of four years, and that 
some countries, England among the rest, lost more than 
double that proportion of their inhabitants in the course 
of a few months, we may well congratulate ourselves that 
our visitation has not been like theirs, and shall not just- 
ly merit ridicule, if we offer our humble thanks to the 
“Creator and Preserver of all mankind" for our deliver- 
ance. 


Nor would it disgrace our feelings, if, in expiation of 
the abuse and obloquy not long since so lavishly bestowed 


by the public, we should entertain some light sense of 
gratitude towards those members of the community, who 
were engaged, at the risk of their lives and the sacrifice 
of their personal interests, in endeavouring to arrest the 
progress of the evil, and to mitigate the sutlerings of their 
fellow men. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge the obligation which 
I owe to my friend Mr. H. E. Lloyd, whose intimate ae- 
quaintance with the German language and literature will, 
I hope, be received as a suflicient pledge that no very 
important errors remain in a translation which he has 
kindly revised. 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


We here find an important page of the history of the 
world laid open to our view. It treats of a convulsion 
of the human race, unequalled in violence and extent. 
It speaks of incredible disasters, of despair, and unbridled 
demoniacal passions. It shows us the abyss of general 
licentiousness, in consequence of an universal pestilence, 
which extended from China to Iceland and Greenland. 

The inducement to unveil this image of an age, long 
since gone by, is evident. A new pestilence has attained 
almost an equal extent, and though less formidable, has 
partly produced, partly indicated, similar phenomena. Its 
causes and its diffusion over Asia and Europe, call on us 
to take a comprehensive view of it, because it leads to an 
insight into the organism of the world, in which the sum 
of organic life is subject to the great powers of Nature. 
Now, human knowledge is not yet sufficiently advanced, 
to discover the connection between the processes which 
occur above, and those which occur below, the surface of the 
earth, or even fully to explore the laws of nature, an ac- 
quaintance with which would be required, far less to 
apply them to great phenomena, in which one spring sets 
a thousand others in motion. 

On this side, therefore, such a point of view is not to 
be found, if we woutd not lose ourselves in the wilderness 
of conjectures, of which the world is already too full: but 
it may be found in the ample and productive ficld of his- 
torical rescarch. 


History—that mirror of human life in all its bearings, | 
” ae] 


offers, even for general pestilences, an inexhaustible, 
though scarcely explored, mine of facts ; here too it as- 
serts its dignity, as the philosophy of reality delighting 
in truth. 

It is conformable to its spirit to conceive general pesti- 
lences as events affecting the whole world, to explain their 
occurrences by the comparison of what is similar, by 
which the facts speak for themselves, because they ap- 
pear to have proceeded from the higher laws which govern 
the progression of the existence of mankind. A cosmical 
origin and convulsive excitement, productive of the most 
Important consequences among the nations subject to 
them, are the most striking features to which history 
points in ali general pestilences. The latter, however, 
assume very different forms, as well in their attacks on 
the general organism, as in their diffusion; and in this 
respect a development from form to form, in the course 
of centuries, is manifest, so that the history of the world 
is divided into grand periods in which positively defined 
pestilences prevailed. As far as our chronicles extend, 
more or less certain information can be obtained respect- 
ing them. 





Kut this part of medical history, which has such a 
inanifold and powerful influence over the history of the 
world, is yet in its infaney. For the honour of that science 
which should every where guide the actions of mankind, 
we are induced to express a wish, that it may find room 
to flourish amidst the rank vegetation with which the 


field of German medical science is unhappily encumbered. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


That Omnipotence which has called the world with all 
its living creatures into one animated being, especially 
reveals himself in the desolation of great  pestilences. 
The powers of creation come into violent collision ; the 
sultry dryness of the atmosphere; the subterraneous 
thunders; the mist of overflowing waters, are the har- 
bingers of destruction. Nature is not satisfied with the 
ordinary alternations of life and death, and the Destroy- 
ing Angel waves over man and beast his flaming sword. 

These revolutions are performed in vast cycles, which 
the spiril of man, limited as it is, to a narrow circle of 
perception, is unable to explore. They are, however, 
greater terrestrial events than any of those which pro- 
ceed from the discord, the distress, or the passions of na- 
tions. By annihilations they awaken new life; and when 
the tumult above and below the eurth is past, nature is 
renovated, and the mind awakens from torpor and de- 
pression to the consciousness of an intellectual existence. 

Were it in any degree within the power of human re. | 
search to draw up, in a vivid and connected form, an his- | 
torical sketch of such mighty events, after the manner of | 
the historians of wars and battles, and the migrations of| 
nations, we might then arrive at clear views with respect 
to the mental development of the human race, and the| 
ways of Providence would be more plainly discernible. | 
It would then be demonstrable, that the mind of nations} 
is deeply affegted by the destructive conflict of the powers| 
of nature, and that great disasters lead to striking changes | 
in general civilization. For all that exists in man, whe-| 
ther good or evil, is rendered conspicuous by the pre. | 
sence of greater danger. His inmost feelings are roused | 
—the thought of self-preservation masters his spirit—| 








| stances only of the oriental plague occurred. 


many cases, black spots broke out all over the body, either 
single, or united and confluent. 

‘These symptoms were not all found in every case. In 
many, one alone was sufficient to cause death, while 
some patients recovered, contrary to expectation, though 
afflicted with all. Symptoms of cephilic affection were 
frequent ; many patients became stupified and fell into a 
deep sleep, losing also their speech from palsy of the 
tongue ; others remained sleepless and without rest. The 
fauces and tongue were black, and as if suffused with 
blood ; no beverage would assuage their burning thirst, so 
that their sufferings continaed without alleviation until 
terminated by death, which many in their despair ac- 
celerated with their own hands. Contagion was evident, 
for attendants caught the disease of their relations and 
friends, and many houses in the capital were bereft even 
of their last inhabitant. ‘Thus far the ordinary circum. 
Sull deep- 
er sufferings, however, were connected with this pesti- 
lence, such as have not been felt at other times; the 
organs of respiration were seized with a putrid inflam. 
mation; a violent pain in the chest attacked the patient; 
blood was expectorated, and the breath diffused a pestifer- 
ous odour. 

In the west, the following were the predominating 
symptoms on the eruption of this disease. An ardent 
fever, accompanied by an evacuation of blood, proved fatal 
in the first three days. Jt appears that buboes and in- 
flammatory boils did not at first come out at all, but that 
the disease, in the form of carbuncular (anthraxartigen) 
affection of the lungs, effected the destruction of life be- 
fore the other symptoms were developed. 

Thus did the plague rage in Avignon for six or eight 
weeks, and the pestilential breath of the sick, who expee- 
torated blood, caused a terrible contagion far and near; 
for even the vicinity of those who had fallen ill of plague 
was certain death; so that parents abandoned their infect- 
ed children, and all the ties of kindred were dissolved. 
After this period, buboes in the axilla and in the groin, 
and inflammatory boils all over the body, made their ap- 
pearance; but it was not until seven months afterwards 
that some patients recovered with matured buboes, as in 
the ordinary milder form of plague. 

Such is the report of the courageous Guy de Chauliae, 


self denial is put to severe proof, and wherever darknes | who vindicated the honour of medicine, by bidding defi- 
and barbarism prevail, there the affrighted mortal flies | ance to danger ; boldly and constantly assisting the affect- 
to the idols of his superstition, and all laws, haman and ed, and disdaining the excuse of his colleagues, who held 


divine, are criminally violated. |the Arabian notion, that medical aid was unavailing, and 


d 

In conformity with a general law of nature, such a 
state of excitement brings about a change, beneficial or | 
|detrimental, according to circumstances, so that nations 
leither attain a higher degree of moral worth, or sink | 





deeper in ignorance and viec. All this, however, takes| 
|place upon a much grander scale than through the ordi-| 
|nary vicissitudes of war and peace, or the rise and fall} 
of empires, because the powers of nature themselves pro. | 
| duce plagues, and subjugate the human will, which, in 
‘the contentions of nations, alone predominates. 


—— 
CHAPTER II. 


THE DISEASE, 

The most memorable example of what has been ad- 
vanced, is afforded by a great pestilence of the fourteenth 
century, which desolated Asia, Europe, and Africa, and 
of which the people yet preserve the remembrance in 
gloomy traditions. It was an oriental plague, marked) 
by inflammatory boilsand tumors of the glands, such as 
break out in no other febrile disease. On account of 
these inflammatory boils, and from the black spots, indi-| 
catory of a putrid decomposition, which appeared upon 
the skin, it was called in Germany and in the northern 
kingdoms of Europe, the Black Death, and in Italy, la 
Mortalega Grande, the Great Mortality, 

Few testimonies are presented to us respecting its 
jsymptoms and its course, yet these are sufficient to throw 
jlight upon the form of the malady, and they are worthy 
jeredence, from their coincidence with the signs of the 
same disease in modern times. 

The imperial writer, Kantakusenos, whose own son, 
Andronikus, died of this plague in Constantinople, notices 
great imposthumes of the thighs and arms of those affect- 
led, which, when opened, afforded relief by the discharge 
of an offensive matter. Buboes, which are the infallible 
signs of the oriental plague, are thus plainly indicated, 
for he makes separate mention of smaller boils on the 
arms and in the face, as also in other parts of the body, 


| 
| 
| 








are no less produced by plague in all its forms. 


and clearly distinguishes these from the blisters, which| diseased or dead. 
In} on the rags of a person who had diced of plague, after 


that the contagion justified flight. He saw the plague 
twice in Avignon, first in the year 1348, from January to 
August, and then twelve years later, in the autumn, 


|when it returned from Ge rmany, and for nine months 


spread general distress and terror. ‘The first time it 
raged chiefly among the poor, but in the year 1360 more 
among the higher classes. It now also destroyed a great 
many children, whom it had formerly spared, and but 
few women. 

The like was scen in Egypt. Here also inflammation 
of the lungs was predominant, and destroyed quickly 
and infallibly, with burning heat and expectoration of 
blood. Here too the breath of the sick spread a deadly 
contagion, and human aid was as vain as it was destruc- 
tive to those who approached the infected. 

Boccacio, who was an eye-witness of its incredible 
fatality in Florence, the seat of the revival of science, 
gives a more lively description of the attack of the dis- 
ease than his non-medical contemporaries. 

It commenced here, not as in the east, with bleedifig 
at the nose, a sure sign of inevitable death; but there 
took place at the beginning, both in men and women, 
tumours in the groin and in the axilla, varying in cir- 
cumference up to the size of an apple or an egg, and 
called by the people, pest-boils (gavoccioli). Then there 
appeared similar tumours indiscriminately over all parts 
of the body, and black or blue spots came out on the 
arms or thighs, or on other parts, either single and large, 
or small and thickly studded. These spots proved equal- 
ly fatal with the pest-boils, which had been from the first 
regarded as a sure sign of death. No power of medi- 
cine brought relicf—almost all died within the first three 
days, some sooner, some later, after the appearance of 
these signs, and for the most part entirely without fever 
or other symptoms. The plague spread itself with the 
greater fury, as it communicated from the sick to the 
healthy, like fire among dry and oily fuel, and even con- 
tact with the clothes and other articles which had been 
used by the infected. seemed to induce the disease. As 
it advanced, not only men, but animals fell sick and short- 
ly expired, if they had touched things belonging to the 
Thus Boccacio himself saw two hog 
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THE BLACK DEATH. 








staggering abovt for a short time, fall down dead, as if 
they had taken poison. In other places, multitudes of 
dogs, cats, fuwls and other animals, fell victims to the 
contagion ; and it is to be presumed that other epizootes 
among aniinals likewise took place, although the igno- 
rant writers of the fourteenth century are silent on this 
point. 

In Germany there was a repetition in every respect of 
the same phenomena. ‘he infallible signs of the oricn- 
tial bubo-plague with its inevitable contagion were found 
there as every where else; but the mortality was not 
nearly so great as in the other parts of Europe. The 
accounts do not all make mention of the spitting of blood, 
the diagnostic symptom of this fatal pestilence; we are 
not, however, thence to conclude that there was any con- 
siderable mitigation or modification of the disease, for 
we must not only take into account the defectiveness of 
the chronicles, but that isolated testimonies are often con- 
tradicted by many others. ‘Thus, the chronicler of Stras- 
burg, which only take notice of boils and glandular 
swellings in the axilla and groins, are opposed by ano- 
ther account, according to which the mortal spitting of 
blood was met with in Germany; but this again is ren- 
dered suspicious, as the narrator postpones the death of 
those who were thus affected, to the sixth, and (even the) 
eighth day, whereas, no other author sanctions so long a 
course of the disease; and even in Strasburg, where a 
mitigation of the plague may, with most probability, be 
assumed, since in the year 1349, only 16,000 people were 
carried off, the generality expired by the third or fourth 
day. In Austria, and especially in Vienna, the plague 
was fully as malignant as any where, so that the patients 
who had red spots and black boils, as well as those afflict- 
ed with tumid glands, died about the third day ; and last- 
ly, very frequent sudden deaths occurred on the coasts of 
the North Sea and in Westphalia, without any further 
development of the malady. 

To France, this plague came in a northern direction 
from Avignon, and was there more destructive than in 
Germany, so that in many places not more than two in 
twenty of the inhabitants survived. Many were struck, 
as if by lightning, and died on the spot, and this more 
frequently among the young and strong than the old ; 
patients with enlarged glands in the axille# and groins 
scarcely survived two or three days; and no sooner did 
these fatal signs appear, than they bid adieu to the world, 
and sought consolation only in the absolution which Pope 
Clement VI. promised them in the hour of death. 

In England the malady appeared, as at Avignon, with 
spitting of blood, and with the same fatality, so that the 
sick who were afilicted either with this symptom or with 
vomiting of blood, died in some cascs immediately, in 
others within twelve hours, or at the latest, in two days. 
The inflammatory boils and buboes in the groins and 
axille were recognised at once as prognosticating a fatal 
issuc, and those were past all hope of recovery in whom 
they arose in numbers all over the body. It was not till 
towards the close of the plague that they ventured to open, 
by incision, these hard and dry boils, when matter flowed 
from them in small quantity, and thus, by compelling 
nature toa critical suppuration, many patients were saved. 
Every spot which the sick had touched, their breath, their 
clothes, spread the contagion ; and, as in all other places, 
the attendants and friends who were either blind to their 
danger or heroically despised it, fell a sacrifice to their 
sympathy. Even the eyes of the patient were considered 

sources of contagion, which had the power of acting 
Ha distance, whether on account of their unwonted lus- 
tre of the distortion which they always suffer in plague, 
or whether in conformity with an ancient notion, accord- 
ing to which the sight was considered as the bearer of a 
demoniacal enchantment. Flight from infected cities 
seldom availed the fearful, for the germ of the disease ad- 
hered to them, and they fell sick, remote from assistance, 
in the solitude of their country houses. 

Thus did the plague spread over England with unex- 
ampled rapidity, after it had first broken out in the coun- 
ty of Dorset, whence it advanced through the counties of 
Devon and Somerset, to Bristol, and thence reached 
Gloucester, Oxford and London. Probably few places 
escaped, perhaps not any; for the annals of contempora- 
ries report, that throughout the land only a tenth part of 
the inhabitants remained alive. 

From England the contagion was carried by a ship to 
Bergen, the capital of Norway, where the plague then 
broke out in its most frightful form, with vomiting of 
blood ; and throughout the whole country, spared not 
more than a third of the inhabitants. ‘The sailors found 
no refuge in their ships; and vessels were often seen 
driving about on the ocean and drifting on shore, whose 
crews had perished to the last man. 





In Poland the infected were attacked with spitting of 
blood, and died in a few days in such vast numbers, 
that, as it has been aflirmed, scarcely a fourth of the in- 
habitants were left.* 

Finally, in Russia the plague appeared two years later 
than in Southern Europe; yet here again, with the saine 
symptoms as elsewhere. Russian coatemporaries have 
recorded that it began with rigor, heat, and darting pain 
in the shoulders and back ; that it was accompanied by 
spitting of blood, and terminated fatally in two, or at 
:nost three days. It is not till the year 1360, that we 
find buboes mentioned as occurring in the neck, in the 
axilla and in the groins, which are stated to have broken 
out when the spitting of blood had continued some time. 
According to the experience of Western Europe, however, 
it cannot be assumed that these symptoms did not ap- 


‘| pear at an earlier period. 
Thus much, from authentic sources, on the nature of 


the Black Death. he descriptions which have been 
communicated contain, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
all the symptoms of the oriental plague wliich have been 
observed in more modern times. No doubt can obtain 
on this point. The facts are placed clearly before our 
eyes. We must, however, bear in mind, that this violent 
disease does not always appear in the same form, and 
that while the essence of the poison which it produces, 
and which is separated so abundantly from the body of 
the patient, remains unchanged, it is proteiform in its 
varicties, from the almost imperceptible vesicle, unaccom- 
panied by fever, which exists for some time before it ex- 
tends its poison inwardly, and then excites fever and bu- 
boes, to the fatal form in which carLuncular inflammations 
fall upon the most important viscera. 

Such was the form which the plague assumed in the 
14th century, for the accompanying chest affection which 
appeared in all the countries whereof we have received 
any account, cannot, on a comparison with similar and 
familiar symptoms, be considcred as any other than the 
inflammation of the lungs of modern medicine, a disease 
which at present only appears sporadically, and, owing 
to a putrid decomposition of the fluids, is probably com. 
bined with hemorrhages from the vessels of the lungs. 
Now, as every carbuncle, whether it be cutaneous or in- 
ternal, generates in abundance the matter of contagion 
which has given rise to it, so, therefore, must the breath 
of the affected have been poisonous in this plague, and on 
this account its power cf contagion wondertuily increased; 
wherefore the opinion appears incontrovertible, that ow- 
ing to the accumulated numbers of the diseased, not only 
individual chambers and houses, but whole cities were 
infected, which, moreover, in the middle ages, were, with 
few exceptions, nacrowly built, kept in a filthy state, and 
surrounded with stagnant ditches. Flight was, in conse- 
quence, of no avail to the timid ; for even though they had 
sedulously avoided all communication with the discased 
and the suspeeted, yet their clothes were saturated with 
the pestiferous atmosphere, and every inspiration impart- 
ed to them the seeds of the destructive malady, which, 
in the greater number of cases, germinated with but too 
much fertility. Add to which, the usual propagation of 
the plague through clothes, beds, and a thousand other 
things to which the pestilential poison adheres,—a_pro- 
pagation, which, from want of caution, must have been 
infinitely multiplied; and since articles of this kind, re- 
moved from the access of air, not only retain the matter 
of contagion for an indefinite period, but also increase its 
activity and engender it like a living being, frightful ill- 
consequences followed for many years after the first fury 
of the pestilence was past. 

The affection of the stomach, ofien mentioned in vague 
terms, and occasionally as a vomiting of blood, was doubt- 
less only a subordinate symptom, even if it be admitted 
that actual hematemesis did occur. 
distinguishing a flow of blood from the stomach, froin a 
pulmonic expectoration of that fluid, is, to non-medical 
men, even in common cascs, not inconsiderable. How 
much greater then must it have been in so terrible a dis- 
ease, where assistants could not venture to approach the 
sick without exposing themselves to certain death ? Only 
two inedical descriptions of the malady have reached as, 
the one by the brave Guy de Chauliac, the other by Ray- 
mond Chalin de Vinario, a very experienced scholar, who 
was well versed in the learning of his time. The former 


* Barnes, who has given a lively picture of the black 
plague, in England, tuken from the Registers of the 14th 
century, describes the external symptoms in the follow- 
ing terms: knobs or swellings in the groin or under the 
arm-pits, called kernels, biles, blains, blisters, pimples, 
wheals or plague-sores. ‘The Hist. of Edw. 111. Cam- 
bridge. THRR. fol. p. 433. 


‘| temporaries. 


For the difficulty of 


takes notice only of fatal coughing of blood ; the latter, 
besides this, notices epistaxis, hematuria and fluxes of 
blood from the bowels, as symptoms of such decided and 
speedy mortality, that those patients in whom they were 
observed, usually died on the same or the following day. 

That a vomiting of blood may not, here and there, 
have taken place, perhaps have been even prevalent in 
many places, is, from a consideration of the nature of the 
disease, by no means to be denied; for every putrid de- 
composition of the fluids begets a tendency to hemor- 
rhages of all kinds. Here, however, it is a question of 
historical certainty, which, after these doubts, is by no 
means established. Had not so speedy a death followed 
the expectoration of blood, we should certainly have re- 
ceived more detailed intelligence respecting other hemor- 
rhages ; but the malady had no time to extend its effects 
further over the extremities of the vessels. After its first 
fury, however, was spent, the pestilence passed into the 
usual febrile form of the oriental plague. Internal,carbun- 
cular inflammations no longer took place, and hemorrhages 
became phenomena, no more essential in this than they 
are in any other febrile disorders. Chalin, who observed 
not only the great mortality of 1348, and the plague of 
1360, but also that of 1373 and 1382, speaks moreover of 
affections of the throat, and describes the black spots of 
plague patients more satisfactorily than any of his co- 
The former appeared but in few cases, and 
consisted in carbuncular inflammation of the gullet, with 
a difficulty of swallowing, even to suffocation, to which, 
in some instances, was added inflammation of the 
ceruminous glands of the ears, with tumours, producing 
great deformity. Such patients, as well as others, were 
affected with expectoration of blood; but they did not 
usually die before the sixth, and sometimes, even so late 
as the fourteenth day. The same occurrence, it is well 
known, is not uncommon in other pestilences ; as also 
blisters on the surface of the body, in different places, in 
the vicinity of which tumid glands and inflammatory 
boils, surrounded by discoloured and black streaks, 7 rose, 
and thus indicated the reception of the poison. These 
streaked spots were called, by an apt comparison, the 
girdle, and this appearance was justly considered ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

—<—=>—— 
CHAPTER III. 
CAUSES.—SPREAD. 


An enquiry into the causes of the Black Death, will 
not be without important results in the study of the 
plagues which have visited the world, although it cannot 
advance beyond generalisation without entering upon a 
field hitherto uncultivated, and, to this hour, entirely un- 
known. Mighty revolutions in the organism of the 
earth, of which we have credible information, had pre- 
ceded it. From China to the Atlantic, the foundations of 
the earth were shaken,—throughout Asia and Europe the 
atinosphere was in commotion, and endangered, by its 
baneful influence, both vegetable and animal life. 

The series of these great events tegan in the year 
1333, fifteen years before the plague broke out in Europe: 
they first appeared in China. Here a parching drought, 
accompanied by famine, commenced in the tract of coun- 
try watered by the rivers Kiang and Hoai. This was 
followed by such violent torrents of rain, in and about 
Kingsai, at that time the capital of the empire, that, ac- 
cording to tradition, more than 400,000 people perished 
in the floods. Finally, the mountain Tsincheou fell in, 
and vast clefts were formed in the earth. In the succeed- 
ing year (1334), passing over fabulous traditions, the 
neighbourhood of Canton was visited by inundations; 
whilst in Tche, after an unexampled drought, a plague 
arose, which is said to have carried off about 5,000,000 of 
people. A few months afterwards an earthquake follow- 
ed, at and near Kingsai; and subsequent to the falling in 
of the mountains of Ki-ming-chan, a lake was formed of 
more than a hundred leagues in circumference, where, 
again, thousands found their grave. In Hou-kouang and 
Ho-nan, a drought prevailed for five months; and innu- 
merable swarms of locusts destroyed the vegetation; 
while famine and pestilence, as usual, followed in their 
train. Connected accounts of the condition of Europe 
before this great catastrophe, are not to be expected from 
the writers of the fourteenth century. It is remarkable, 
however, that simultaneously with a drought and renew- 
ed floods in China, in 1336, many uncommon atmospheric 
phenomena, and in the winter, frequent thunder storms, 
were observed in the north of France; and so early as 
the eventful year of 1333, an eruption of Etna took place. 
According to the Chinese annals, about 4,000,000 of peo- 





ple perished by famine in the neighbourhood of Kiang 
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in 1337; and deluges, swarms of locusts, and an ezrth- 
quake which lasted six days, caused incredible devastation. 
In the same year, the first swarms of locusts appeared in 
Franconia, which were succeeded in the following yearly 
myriads of these insects. In 1338, Kingsai was visited 
by an earthquake of ten days’ duration ; at the same time 
France suffered from a failure in the harvest ; and thence- 
forth, till the year 1342, there was in China, a constant 
succession of inundations, earthquakes, and famines. Jn 
the same year great floods occurred in the vicinity of the 
Rhine and in France, which could not be attributed to 
rain alone; for, every where, even on the tops of moun- 
tains, springs were seen to burst forth, and dry tracts were 
laid under water in an inexplicable manne,. In the fol- 
lowing year, the mountain Hong-tchang, in China, fell in, 
and caused a destructive€cluge ; and in Pien-tcheou and 
Leang-tcheon, after three months’ rain, there followed 
unheard-of inundations, which destroyed seven cities. In 
Egypt and Syria, violent earthquakes took place ; and in 
China they became, from this time, more and more fre- 
quent ; for they recurred, in 134 1, in Ven-tcheou, where 
the sea overflowed in consequence ; in 1345, in Ki-teheon, 
and in both the following years in Canton, with subter- 
raneous thunder. Meanwhile, floods and famine devas- 
tated various districts, until 1347, when the fury of the 
elements subsided in China. 

Tke signs of terrestrial commotions commenced in 
Europe in the year 1348, after the intervening districts 
of country in Asia had probably been visited in the same 
manner. 

On the island of Cyprus, the plague from the east had 
already broken out; when an earthquake shook the foun- 
dations of the island, and was accompanied by so fright- 
fal a hurricane, that the inhabitants who had slain their 
Mahometan slaves, in order that they might not them. 
selves be subjugated by them, fled in dismay, in all direc- 
tions. ‘I'he sea overflowed—the ships were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and few outlived the terrific event, 
whereby this fertile and blooming island was converted 
into a desert. Pefore the earthquake, pestiferous wind 
spread so poisonous an odour, that many, being over- 
powered by if, fell down suddenly and expired in dread. 
ful agonies. 

This phenomenon is one of the rarest that has ever 
been observed, for nothing is more constant than the com- 
position of the air; and in no respect has nature been 
more careful in the preservation of organic life. Never 
have naturalists discovered in the atmosphere, foreign 
elements, which, evident to the senses, and borne by the 
winds, spread from land to land, carrying disease over 
whole portions of the earth, as is recounted to have taken 
place in the year 1348. It is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted, that in this extraordinary period, which, owing 
to the low condition of science, was very deficient in ac- 
curate observers, so little that can be depended on respcet- 
ing those uncommon occurrences in the air, should have 
been recorded. Yet, German accounts say expressly, 
that a thick, stinking mist advanced from the east, and 
spread itself over Italy ; and there could be no deception 
in so palpable a phenomenon. The credibility of un- 
adorned traditions, however little they may satisfy to phy- 
s.cal research, can scarcely be called in question when 
we consider the connection of events; for just at this 
time earthquakes were more general than they had been 
within the range of history. In thousands of places 
chasms were formed, from whence arose noxions vapours ; 
and as at that time natural occurrences were transformed 
into miracles, it was reported, that a fiery meteor, which 
descended on the earth far in the east, had destroyed 
every thing within a circumferenee of more than a hun- 
dred leagues, infecting the air far and wide. The conse- 
quences of innumerable floods contributed to the same 
effect ; vast river districts had been converted into 
swamps; foul vapours arose every where, inercased by 
the odour of putrified locusts, which bad never perhaps 
darkened the sun in thicker swarms, and of countless 
corpses, which, even in the well-regulated countries of 
Europe, they knew not how to remove quickly enough 
out of the sight of the living. It is probable, therefore, 
that the atmosphere contained foreign, and sensibly per- 
ceptible, admixtures to a great extent, which, at least in 
the lower regions, could not be decotaposed, or rendered 
ineffective by separation. 

Now, if we go back to the symptoms of the discase, 
the ardent inflammation of the lungs points out, that the 
attack of atmospheric poison—a_ poison, which (if we 
admit the independent origin of the Black Plague at any 
one place on the globe, which, under such extraordinary 
circumstances, it would be difficult to doubt) attacked 
the course of the circulation in as hostile a manner as 
that which produces inflammation of the spleen, and other 
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‘animal contagions that cause swelling inflammation of 
\the lymphatic glands. 

| Pursuing the course of these grand revolutions further, 
|we find notice of an unexampled earthquake, which, on 
| the 25th of January, 1348, shook Greece, Italy and the 
|neighbouring countries. Naples, Rome, Pisa, Bologna, 
Padua, Venice, and many other cities, suffered considera- 
bly : whole villages were swallowed up. Castles, houses 
and churches, were overthrown, and hundreds of people 
were buried bencath their ruins. In Carinthia, thirty 
villages, together with all the churches, were demolished ; 
more than a thousand corpses were drawn out of the rub- 
bish; the city of Villach was so completely destroyed, 
that very few of its inhabitants were saved; and when 
the earth ceased to tremble, it was found that mountains 
|had been moved from their positions, and that many ham- 
lets were left in ruins. It is recorded, that during this 
earthquake, the wine in the casks became turbid, a state- 
ment which may be considered as furnishing a proof, 
that changes causing a decomposition of the atmosphere 
had taken place ; bat if we bad no other information from 
which the excitement of conflicting powers of nature 
| during these commotions, might be inferred, yet scientific 
jobservations in modern times have shown, that the rela- 
jtion of the atmosphere to the earth is changed by volcanic 
| influences. Why then may we not, from this fact, draw 
| retrospe clive inferences respecting those extraordinary 

7) 





phenomena 
Independently of this, however, we know that during 
this earthquake, the duration of which is stated by some 
to have been a week, and by others, a fortnight, people 
experienced an unusual stupor and head-ache, and that 
many fainted away. 

These destructive earthquakes extended as far as the 
neighbourhood of Basle, and recurred until the year 
1360, throughout Germany, France, Silesia, Poland, Eng- 
land and Denmark, and much further north. 

Great and extraordinary meteors appeared in many 
places, and were regarded with superstitious horror. A 
pillar of fire, which on the 20th of December, 1342, re- 
mained for an hour at sun rise over the pope’s palace in 
Avignon; a fireball, which in August of the same year 
| was seen at sunsct over Paris, and was distinguished 
from similar phenomena, by its longer duration, (not to 
j}inention other instances mixed up with wonderful prophe- 
jel s and omens,) are recorded in the chronicles of that 
lage. 
| ‘I'he order of the seasons scemed to be inverted,—rains, 
| tloods and failures in crops were so general, that few 
| places were exempt from them ; and though an historian 
lof this century assures us, that there was an abundance 
lin the granaries and storehouses, all his contemporaries, 
with one voice, contradict him. ‘The consequences of 
failure in the crops were soon felt, especially in Italy and 
the. surrounding countries, where, in this year, a rain 
which continued for four months, had destroyed the seed. 
In the larger cities, they were compelled, in the spring 
of 1347, to have recourse to a distribution of bread among 
the poor, particularly at Florence, where they erected 
large bake-houses, from which, in April, ninety-four thou. 
sand loaves of bread, each of twelve ounces in weight, 
were daily dispensed. It is plain, however, that humanity 
could only partially mitigate the general distress, not al- 
together obviate it. 

Diseases, the invariable consequence of famine, broke 
out in the country, as well as in cities ; children died of 
hunger in their mothers’ arms,—want, misery and des- 
pair, were general throughout Christendom. 

Such are the events which took place before the erup- 
tion of the Black Plague in Europe. Contemporaries 
have explained them after their own manner, and have 
thus, like their posterity, under similar circumstances, 
given a proof, that mortals possess neither senses nor in- 
tellectual powers sufficiently acute to comprehend the 
phenomena produced by the earth’s organism, much less 
scientifically to understand their effects. Superstition, 
selfishness in a thousand forms, the presumption of the 
schools, laid hold of unconnected facts. They vainly 
thought to comprehend the whole in the individual, and 
perecived not the universal spirit which, in intimate 
union with the mighty powers of nature, animates the 
movements of all existence, and permits not any pheno- 
menon to originate from isolated causes. ‘To attempt, 
five centuries after that age of desolation, to point out the | 
causes of a cosmical commotion, which has never recurred | 
to an equal extent,—to indicate scientifically the influ- 
ences which called forth so terrific a poison in the bodies | 
of men and animals, exceeds the limits of human under. | 
standing. If we are even now unable, with all the varied 
resources of an extended knowledge of nature, to define 











that condition of the atmosphere by which pestilences are 
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generated, still less can we pretend to reason retrospec- 
tively from the nineteenth to the fourteenth century ; but 
fiew take a general view of the occurrences, that centu- 
ry will give us copious information, and, as applicable to 
all succeeding times, of high importance. 

In the progress of connected natural phenomena, from 
east to west, that great law of nature is plainly revealed 
which has so often and evidently manifested itself in the 
earth’s organism, as well as in the state of nations depen- 
dent upon it. In the inmost depths of the globe, that 
impulse was given in the year 1333, which in uninter- 
rupted succession for six-and-twenty years shook the sur- 
face of the earth, even to the western shores of Europe. 
From the very beginning the air partook of the terrestrial 
concussion, atmospherical waters overflowed the land, or 
its plants and animals perished under the scorching heat. 
The insect tribe was wonderfully called into life, as if 
animated beings were destined to complete the destruc- 
tion which astral and telluric powers had begun. Thus 
did this dreadful work of nature advance from year to 
year; it was a progressive infection ef the zones which 
exerted a powerful influence both above and beneath the 
surface of the earth; and after having been perceptible in 
slighter indications, at the commencement of the terres- 
trial commotions in China, convulsed the whole earth. 

The nature of the first plague in China is unknown, 
We have no certain intelligence of the disease, until it 
entered the western countries of Asia. Here it showed 
itself as the oriental plague with inflammation of the 
lungs; in which form it probably also may have begun 
in China, that is to say, as a malady which spreads, more 
than any other, by contagion—a contagion, that, in ordi- 
nary pestilences, requires immediate contact, and only 
under unfavourable circumstances of rare occurrence 18 
communicated by the mere approach to the sick. The 
share which this cause had in the spreading of the plague 
over the whole carth, was certainly very great: and the 
opinion that the Black Death might have been excluded 
from Western Europe, by good regulations, similar to 
those which are now in use, would have all the support 
of modern experience ; provided it could be proved that 
this plague had been actually imported from the east; or 
that the oriental plague in general, as often as it appears 
in Europe, always bas its origin in Asia or Egypt. Sneh 
a proof, however, cannot be produced so as to enforce 
conviction ; for it would involve the impossible assump- 
tion, that either there is no essential diflerence in the de- 
gree of civilisation of the European nations, in the most 
ancient and in medern times, or that detrimental circum- 
stances, which have yielded only to the civilisation of 
human society and the regular cultivation of countries, 
could not formerly have maintained the bubo-plague. 

The plague was, however, known in Europe before na- 
tions were united by the bonds of commerce and social 
intercourse ; hence there is ground for supposing that it 
sprung up spontancously, in consequence of the rude 
manner of living and the uncultivated state of the earth; 
influences which peculiarly favour the origin of severe 
diseases. Now, we need not go back to the earlier cen- 
turies, for the 14th itself, before it was half « xpired, was 
visted by five or six pestilences. 

It, therefore, we consider the peculiar property of the 
plague, that, in countries which it has 86 Visited, it re- 
mains for a long time in a milder form antiber the epi- 
demic influences of 1342, when it had appeared for the 
last time, were particularly favourable to Sin flaiecived 
continuance, till 1348, we come to the no ythat in thjg. 
eventiul year also, the germs of plague ex in Southern 
Europe, which might be vivified by atmosphertal deteri- 
orations ; and that thus, at least in part, the Black Plague 
may have originated in Europe itself. The corruption of 
the atmosphere came from the east; but the ase itself, 
came not upon the wings of the wind, bu! ns only ex 
cited and increased by the atmosphere where it had pre. 
viously existed. 

This source of the Black Plague was not, however, thé 
only one; for, far more powerful than the excitement 6f 
the latent elements of the plague by atmospheric infla- 
ences, was the effect of the contagion communicated from 
one people to another, on the great roads, and in the har- 
bours of the Mediterranean. From China, the route of 
the caravans lay to the north of the Caspian Sea, through 
Central Asia, to Tauris. Here ships were ready to take 
the produce of the Kast to Constantinople, the capital of 
commerce, and the medium of connection between Asia, 
Europe and Africa. Other caravans went from India to 
Asia Minor, and touched at the cities south of the ¢ ‘aspian 
Sea, and lastly, from Bagdad, through Arabia to Egypt; 
also the maritime communication on the Red Sea, from 
India to Arabia and Egypt, was not inconsiderable. In 
ill these directions contagion made its way; and doubtless, 

















Constantinople and the harbours of Asia Minor, are to | 
be regarded as the foci of infection ; whence it radiated 
to the most distant scaports and islands. 

To Constantinople, the plaguc had been brought from 
the northern coast of the Black Sca, after it had depopu- 
lated the countries between those routes of commerce ; 
and appeared as early as 1347, in Cyprus, Sicily, Mar- 
seilles, and some of the seaports of Italy. The remain- 
ing islands of the Mediterranean, patticularly Sardinia, 
Corsica and Majorca, were visited in succession. Foci of 
contagion existed also in full activity along the whole 
southern coast of Europe ; when, in January 1348, the 
plague appeared in Avignon, and in other cities in the 
south of France and north of Italy, as well as in Spain. 

The precise days of its eruption in the individual towns, 
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wanting ; and, moreover, the traditional statements of the 
amount of this loss, are so vague, that from this source 
likewise, there is only room tor probable conjecture. 
Kairo lost daily, when the plague was raging witii its 
greatest violence, from 10 to 15,000; being as many as, 
in modern times, great plagues have carried off during 
their whole course. In China, more than thirteen mil- 
lions are said to have died ; and this is in correspondence 


Asia. India was depopulated. Tartary, the Tartar King- 
dom of Kaptschak, Mesapotamia, Syria, Armenia, were 
covered with dead bodies—the Kurds fled in vain to the 
mountains. In Caramania and Caesarea, none were left 
alive. On the roads,—in the camps,—in the caravansa- 
ries,—unburied bodies alone were seen ; and a few cities 





are no longer to be ascertained; but it was not simulta- 
neous: for in Florence, the disease appeared in the begin- 
ning of April ; in Cesena, the Ist of June; and place after 


jonly (Arabian historians name, Maara el nooman, Schisur 
jand Harem) remained, in an unaccountable manner, free. 
In Aleppo, 500 died daily ; 22,000 people, and most of 


place was attacked throughout the whole year; so that | the animals, were carried off in Gaza, within six weeks. 


the piague, after it had passed through the whole of France 
and Germany, where, however, it did not make its rav- 
ages until the following year, did not break out till Au- 
gust, in England ; where it advanced so gradually, that a 
period of three months elapsed before it reached London. 
The northern kingdoms were attacked by it in 1349. 
Sweden, indeed, not unti! November of that year: almost 
two years after its eruption in Avignon. Poland receiv- 
ed the plague in 1349, probably from Germany, if not 
from the northern countries; but in Russia, it did not 
make its appearance until 1351, more than three years 
after it had broken out in Constantinople. Instead of 
advancing in a northwesterly direction from Tauris and 
from the Caspian Sea, it had thus made the great circuit 
of the Black Sea, by way of Constantinople, Southern and 
Central Europe, England, the Northern Kingdoms and 
Poland, before it reached the Russian territories; a pheno- 


Cyprus lost almost all its inhabitants; and ships without 
crews were often scen in the Mediterranean; as after- 
wards in the North Sea, driving about, and spreading the 
plague wherever they went on shore. It was reported 
to Pope Clement, at Avignon, that throughout the east, 
probably with the exception of China, 23,840,000 people 
had fallen victims to the plague. Considering the occur- 
rences of the 14th and 15th centuries, we might, on first 
view, suspect the accuracy of this statement. [low (it 
might be asked) could such great wars have been carried 
on—such powerful efforts have been made? how could the 
Greek empire, only a hundred years later, have been 
overthrown, if the people really had been so utterly de- 
st royed ? 

‘This account is nevertheless rendered credible by the 
ascertained fact, that the palaces of princes are less ac- 
cessible to contagious diseases, than the dwellings of the 





' 
menon which has not again occurred with respect to more multitude; and that in places of importance, the influx 
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recent pestilences originating in Asia. j}from those districts which have suffered least, soon re- 


Whether any difference existed between the indigenous | 


pairs even the heaviest losses. We must remember also, 


plague, excited by the influence of the atmosphere, and | that we do not gather much from mere numbers without 


that which was imported by contagion, can no longer be 
ascertained from the facts; for the contemporaries, who 
in general were not competent to make accurate resear- 
ches of this kind, have left no data on the subject. A 
milder and a more malignant fori certainly existed, and 
the former was not always derived from the latter, as is 
to be supposed from this circumstance—that the spitting 
of blood, the infallible diagnostic of the latter, on the first 
breaking out of the plague, ts not similarly mentioned in 
all the reports ; and it is therefore probable, that the mild- 
er form belonged to the native plague,—the more malig- 


jan intimate knowledge of the state of society. We will, 
therefore, confine ourselves to exhibiting some of the 
more creditble accounts relative to European cities. 


In Florence there died of the Black Plague 60,000 





nant, to that introduced by contagion. Contagion was, 
however, in itself, only one of many causes which gave | 
rise to the Black Plague. | 

This disease was a consequence of violent commotions | 
in the earth’s organism—if any disease of cosmical origin | 
can be so considered. One spring set a thousand others 
in motion for the annihilation of living beings, transient 
or permanent, of mediate or immediate effect. ‘The most 
powerful of all was contagion; for in the most distant 
countries which had scarcely yet heard the echo of the 
first concussion, the people fell a sacrifice to organic poi- | 
son,—the untimely offspring of vital energies thrown 
into violent commotion. 


——— 
CHAPTER IV. 
MORTALITY. 


We have no certain measure by which to estimate the 
ravages of the Black Plague, if numerical statements 
were wanted, as in modern times. Let us go back for 
a moment to the 14th century. The people were yet but 
little civilised. ‘The church had indeed subdued them; 
but they all suffered from the ill consequences of their 
original rudeness. ‘The dominion of the law was not yet} 
confirmed. Sovereigns had every where to combat pow- 
erful enemies to internal tranquillity and security. The 
cities were fortresses for their own defence. Marauders 
encamped on the roads. The hushandman was a feodal 
slave, without possessions of hisown. Rudeness was gener- 
al. Humanity as yet unknown to the people. Witches 
and heretics were burned alive. Gentle rulers were 


contemned as weak ;—wild passions, severity and cruel- 
ty, every where predominated. Huiman life was little 
regarded. Governments concerned not themselves about 
the numbers of their subjects, for whose welfare it 
was incumbent on them to provide. Thus, the first re- 
quisite for estimating the loss of human life, namely, a 
knowledge of the amount of the population, is altogether 





In Venice = : - : : - 100,000 
In Marseilles, in one month — - - - 16,000 
In Siena ° r ‘ ° ; - 70,000 
In Paris : - - : : - 50,000 
In St. Denys - ~ Z fs . - 14,000 
In Avignon - ~ x _ rs - 60,000 
In Strasburg - . . . ° - 16,000 
In Lubeck A ° n : ° - 9,000 
In Basle - s - - - - 14,000 
In Erfurt, at least - rs - - 16,000 
In Weimar - - - - ” - 5,000 
In Limburg - é : : ' - 2,500 
In London, at least - . = “ - 100,000 
In Norwich - - . - - - 51,100 
To which may be added— 
Franciscan Friars in Germany ° - 124,434 


Minorites in Italy - . . ° - 30,000 


‘his short catalogue might, by laborious and uncertain 
calculation, deduced from other sources, be easily further 


multiplied, but would still fail to give a true picture of 


the depopulation which took place. Lubeeck, at that time 
the Venice of the north, which could no longer contain 
the multitudes that flocked to it, was thrown into such 
consternation on the eruption of the plague, that the ci- 
tizens destroyed themselves as if in frenzy. 

Merchants, whose earnings and possessions were un- 
bounded, coldly and willingly renounced their earthly 
goods. ‘They carried their treasures to monasteries and 
churebes, and laid them at the foot of the altar; but gold 
had no charms for the monks, for it brought them death. 
They shut their gates ; yet, still it was cast to them over 
the convent walls. People would brook no impediment 
to the last pious work to which they were driven by des- 
pair. When the plague ceased, men thought they were 
still wandering among the dead, so appalling was the 
livid aspect of the survivors, in consequence of the anxie- 
ty they had undergone, and the unavoidable infection of 
the air. Many other cities probably presented a similar 
appearance ; and it is ascertained that a great number of 
small country towns and villages which have been esti- 
mated, and not too highly, at 200,000, were bereft of all 
their inhabitants. 

In many places in France not more than two out of 
twenty of the inhabitants were left alive, and the capital 
felt the fury of the plague, alike in the palace and the cot. 


with the certainly exaggerated accounts from the rest of 





Two queens,* one bishop, and great numbers of other 
distinguished persons, fell a sacrifice to it, and more than 
500 a day died in the Hotel-Dieu, under the faithful care 
of the sisters of charity,t whose disinterested courage, 
in this age of horror, diaplayed the most beautiful traits 
of human virtue. For although they lost their lives, evi- 
dently from contagion, and their numbers were several 
times renewed, there was still no want of fresh candidates, 
who, strangers to the unchristian fear of death, piously 
devoted themselves to their holy calling. 

The church-yards were soon unable to contain the dead, 
and many houses, left without inhabitants, fell to ruins. 

In Avignon, the pope found it necessary to consecrate 
the Rhone, that bodies might be thrown into the river 
without Celay, as the church-yards would no longer hold 
them ; so likewise, in all populous cities, extraordinary 
measures were adopted, in order speedily to dispose of 
the dead. In Vienna, where for some time 1200 inhabi- 
tants died daily, the interment of corpses in the church- 
yards and within the churches, was forthwith prohibited ; 
and the dead were then arranged in layers, by thousands, 
in six large pits outside the city,t as had already been 
done in Cairo and Paris. Yet, still many were secretly 
buried; for at all times the peopie are attached to the 
consecrated cemeteries of their dead, and will not re- 
nounce the customary mode of interment. 

In many places, it was rumoured that plague patients 
were buried alive, as may sometimes happen through 
senseless alarm and indecent haste ; and thus the horror 
of the distressed people was every where increased. In 
Erfurt, after the church-yards were filled, 12,000 corpses 
were thrown into eleven great pits; and the like might, 
more or less exactly, be stated with respect to all the 
larger cities. Funeral ceremonies, the last consolation of 
the survivors, were every where impracticable. 

In all Germany, according to a probable calculation, 
there seem to have died only 1,244,434 inhabitants ; this 
country, however, was more spared*than others: Italy, 
on the contrary, was most severely visited. It is said to 
have lost half its inhabitants ; and this account is render- 
ed credible from the immense losses of individual cities 
and provinces : for in Sardinia and Corsica, according to 
the account of the distinguished Florentine, John Villani, 
who was himself carried off by the Black Plague, searce- 
ly a third part of the population remained alive ; and it is 
related of the Venitians, that they engaged ships at a 
high rate to retreat to the islands ; so that after the plague 
had carried off three fourths of her inhabitants, that 
proud city was left forlorn and desolate. In Padua, after 
the cessation of the plague, two thirds of the inhabitants 
were wanting ; and in Florence it was prohibited to pub- 
lish the numbers of the dead, and to toll the bells at their 
funerals, in order that the living might not abandon them- 
selves to despair. 

We have more exact accounts of England ; most of the 
great citics suffered incredible losses; above all, Yar- 
mouth, in which, 7052 died: Bristol, Oxford, Norwich, 
Leicester, York and London, where, in one burial ground 
alone, there were interred upwards of 50,000 corpses, ar- 
ranged in layers, in large pits. It is said that in the 
whole country, scarcely a tenth part remaincd alive; but 
this estimate is evidently too high. Smaller losses were 
sufficient to cause those convulsions, whose consequences 
were felt for some centuries, in a false impulse given to 
civil life, and whose indirect influence, unknown to the 
English, has, perhaps, extended even to modern times. 

Morals were deteriorated every where, and the service 
of God was, in a great measure, laid aside; for, in many 
places, the churches were deserted, being bereft of their 
priests. The instruction of the people was impeded ;§ 
covetousness became general ; and when tranquillity was 





* Juhanna, queen of Navarre, daughter of Louis X., 
and Johanna of Burgundy, wife of king Philip de Valois. 

+ These dovoted and fearless friends of humanity were 
also conspicuously useful during the late scourge, in 
this country. —Ed. Lib. 

t According to an anonymous Chronicler, each of these 
pits is said to have contained 40,000; this, however, we 
are to understand as only in round numbers. Anonym. 
Leobiens, in Pez. p. 970. According to this writer, above 
seventy persons died in some houses, and many were en- 
tirely deserted, and at St. Stephen’s alone, fifty-four ec- 
clesiastics were cut off. 

§ Wood says that before the plague, there were 13,000 
students at Oxford ; a number, which may, in some de- 
gree, enable us to form an estimate of the state of educa- 
tion in England at that time, if we consider that the 
universities were, in the middle ages, frequented by 
younger students, who in modern times do not quit school 
till their 18th year. 
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